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Who wrote 


preparing edition Walter Henley’s Husbandry and 

some other tracts, has been found necessary examine the 
use made them the anonymous legal treatise known Fleta, 
which includes most what these tracts have say, and adds 
some new material. This leads quite naturally attempt 
discover the authorship Fleta, problem which does not seem 
have been seriously considered since the unique manuscript 
was first edited doubt this due part the 
low view which was fashionable the value the book. 
Maitland said 


The so-called Fleta little better than ill-arranged epitome 
what its author has not borrowed from Bracton has for the most 
part borrowed from some those little tracts husbandry and the 
economic management manorial affairs which were becoming 
popular. The so-called Britton’ has better claim called 
original work. 

Since Maitland wrote, the great interest administrative and 
procedural history inspired the late Professor Tout has led 
modification this view. Quite apart from matters manorial 
economy and estate management, the value Fleta’s book ii, 
with its pregnant description parliament, and minute know- 
ledge the royal household well details legal procedure 
civil actions, has been increasingly new edition 
has been badly wanted for the last twenty years. 

not for layman assess the value complicated 
legal treatise, but the value the work historians justifies 
attempt probe the mystery which screens its authorship. The 
time has come ventilate the question and show how the field 
candidates may limited. 

Fleta seu Commentarius juris Anglicani accedit tractatulus Fetassavoir dictus 
subjungitur etiam Joannis Fletam dissertatio historica (London, 1647 
2nd ed. 1685). The first book only was re-edited Sir Thomas Clarke 1735. 


There also imperfect text David sur les Anglo- 
Normandes (Rouen, 1776). 

Pollock and Maitland, History English Law, 210. 

Tout, Chapters, especially ii. 33-6, 66-7; Sayles, Select Cases the Court 
King’s Bench (Selden Soc. 1936-9) Wilkinson, Studies the Constitutional History 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (Manchester, 1937). 

All rights reserved. 
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Fortunately the date composition can determined with 
some certainty after November 1290 and probably not much 
after. This was shown Selden from internal evidence: the 
statute Acton Burnell (1283) mentioned recent West- 
minster and Winchester are cited; Quia 
Emptores (July 1290) alluded confused way.* More 
important for us, the rolls the king’s steward’s court for 1286, 
1288, and 1290 are cited, and this the only passage 
where court rolls are specifically mentioned un- 
likely, though not impossible, that the roll for 1290 was available 
before the end the regnal year. the other hand, Selden 
showed that the date must fall within the reign Edward 
Since quite clearly attempt provide up-to-date 
text-book may legitimately assume that was not written 
much later than the date the latest information. has always 
been assumed, and know nothing the contrary, that the 
book ‘was never much The unique the 
lack influence later works, show this. But was 
used Britton, who achieved greater popularity writing 
Anglo-Norman, whereas Fleta’s Latin was becoming less con- 
genial law students. any case the age such text-books 
came end with these two writers. 

The date, 1290, may accepted then firm basis for 
further inquiry. The next fact that the author his prologue— 
which except for three sentences Glanville’s prologue—tells 
that the book may called Fleta, quia Fleta jure Angli- 
corum fuit Now Fleet was the name London 
soke, river, prison, and street, well the name manors 
elsewhere England, but law book composed Fleta the 
thirteenth century can only have been written the Fleet prison. 
Selden therefore conjectured that the author the work was one 
the judges imprisoned result the great judicial scandal 
1289, when Edward returned from Gascony and removed 

64, Dominus rex nuper parliamento suo apud Actone Burnel 


Ibid. ‘idem rex parliamento suo apud Westmonasterium anno regni sui xiii 
termino Paschae 


etiam donatores caetero mediis servitia sua recipiant, sed tenen- 
tibus 

tingit Parisius anno regni regis Edwardi decimo quarto coram Roberto filio 
Johannis milite tunc hospitii regis Angliae 10, Item idem inveniri 
poterit rotulis Petri Channvent senescalli anno regni regis Edwardi decimo 
septimo Vasconia’; placita Petri Channvent senescalli Aulae 
regis anno regis Edwardi decimo 

printed Ogg’s edition Selden’s Fletam Dissertatio 
(Cambridge, 1925). Holdsworth, History English Law (1923), ii. 321-2. 

Brit. Mus. Cott. MS. Julius viii, shown Tout (Chapters, ii. n.) belong 
the reign Edward II. 
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almost all the judges for misconduct during his absence. was 
also suggested Nicholls and accepted later writers that, 
Holdsworth says, ‘his intimate acquaintance with the royal 
court and the royal officials would lead one suppose that 
held some office the royal household 

the matter has not really advanced since 1647. have 
still look for unknown lawyer intimate with the royal house- 
hold and imprisoned the Fleet about 1290. The book not 
short one: longer than Britton and half the length 
the prisoner must therefore have languished gaol 
for considerable period. 

Apart from the numerous sections which Edwardian legis- 
lation set forth, the original portions Fleta are found 
entirely the second book. here that the procedure all 
the royal courts civil actions described, and here that private 
administration fully treated. Consequently this book 
that turn attempting discover the particular interests and 
sources information the author. Outside this second book 
only one document (apart from statutes ordinances) is, think, 
explicitly cited the whole the rest the 

the matter seignorial administration not sufficient 
say that Fleta borrows from incorporates Walter Henley 
and the Seneschaucie. runs the two works together with some 
skill, and bulk does not add great deal, what does 
insert is, from the administrative point view, important. For 
Walter Henley’s little tract, permeated with moral precepts 
and shrewd practical wisdom, obviously the work man who 
has farmed his own land intelligently. has mind, 
writes, and Mr. Cripps-Day rightly, think, small 
self-contained estate, similar perhaps that the Northampton- 
shire gentleman, Henry Bray, who held seven eight virgates 
free socage. Walter dealing less with estate management 
than with the technique agricultural farming. has nothing 
law courts stewards almost nothing system account. 
The Seneschaucie shows, naturally, wider interest adminis- 
trative matters, being written for men whose duty was oversee 
the working numerous manors. 

conflating these tracts Fleta, too, writing for men 


Op. cit. ii. 321; Nicholls, Britton (Oxford, 1865), xxv. 

Fleta, bk. iii, (p. 183), stated that the king bound revoke alienated 
regalities provisionem omnium regum Christianorum apud Montem Pesso- 
loniam, anno regni regis Edwardi filii regis quarto Rights over Mont- 
pellier were much dispute about this time between James Majorca (who 
1276 succeeded James Aragon lord Montpellier) and Philip III France. 
For this mythical assembly, see Langlois, Régne Philippe III Hardi, 185, 
and for the history the doctrine, see ante, lvi. 537. 

Cripps-Day, The Manor Farm (London, 1931), pp. vii, xxxvi. 
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charge wide estates, comprising many manors and necessitating 
itinerant audit. His section private administration is, for 
its time, the last word subject which evidently had his 
finger-tips. knows the whole business steward, and his 
more valuable than the anonymous treatise 
that name. here not writing, like Walter Henley, for 
the gentleman-farmer, but for the land agent great lords, and 
his constant pre-occupation that the lord shall not cheated. 
This part the book, indeed, reveals not merely legal, but 
definitely financial This may noticed also the 
very full treatment the action debt, his original survey 
compoto reddendo, and elsewhere. may added that 
his unique account the functions the seignorial steward—a 
non-accounting estates-steward who doubles this office with that 
household steward—does not fit known contemporary practice 
lay estates, except perhaps those the countess Devon 
and Aumale during the time when Adam Stratton was 
Thus Fleta makes the steward the pivot, indeed 
from the judicial point view was, round whom the whole 
administrative system revolves, both the royal household and 
private households. Since, therefore, our author alone the 
legal writers the age thought fit digress length seig- 
norial administration fair assumption that was personally 
interested the matter high degree. The work reads like 
that pleader who had been steward writing for other 
need not necessarily have been judge: the 
emphasis not legal theory, but procedure. 

Though see nothing the book necessitate the assump- 
tion that the author was ever judge, was obviously lawyer 
with more than common-law experience. may narrow the 
scope our inquiry eliminating some, not most, the wicked 
officials who were attacked soon after the king came home 
August 1289. The names the two chief justices leap once 
the mind—Hengham and But Hengham, after being 
unspecified gaol, was quickly pardoned (11 February 1291), 
though his clerk, John Cave, was sent the Weyland 
also was the Tower before abjured the realm. 
Bray was sent there, and was John Lovetot’s 

Cripps-Day has noticed this Fleta’s additions Walter Henley and 
the Seneschaucie (op. cit. 52, cf. pp. 57, 64, 75, 89). 

2See the present writer’s Seignorial Administration (Oxford, 1937), pp. 77-85. 
Fleta has revealing remark stewards: they are, says, frequenter 
judiciorum comitatus, sicut bucc[ini] gregis ii, (p. 147). 

attorneys, see Sayles, op. cit. 

State Trials, ed. Tout and Johnstone (Camden Soc.), 40. 
Op. cit. pp. 220-1; cf. Ogg, Dissertatio Fletam, xxiii. The work, however, 


not all the manner Hengham. See ante, xlvii, 88-93, for Hengham’s 
dismissal. 
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Foss right, Lovetot himself, well William Brompton 
and Thomas Sodington, Walter and Adam 
Stratton were undoubtedly there,? and according least one 
chronicler all the culprits were thus treated until they ransomed 
looks, indeed, very much all the 
important offenders were sent the Tower London and not 
the Fleet 

certain number lawyers who might otherwise con- 
sidered their merits were not imprisoned all, such the 
new King’s Bench judges, Thornton, Brabazon, and the 
Common Bench judges Metingham, Herteford, Beckenham, 
Gisleham, and some successful advocates, who sued for 
the king, Hugh Lowther, Richard Bretteville, William 
Inge, Nicholas Warwick, and John and the barons 
the exchequer, Philip Willoughby, John Cobham, William 
Carleton, and Peter 

casting about for possible author, come upon one 
small piece internal evidence which seems worthy notice, 
and which has hitherto been overlooked. well known, 
Fleta borrows great deal from Bracton. Now Bracton dis- 
cussing the assize novel disseisin, considers various cases 
which this procedure nullified errors the writ, and among 
his examples gives the following 


Item procedere non debet assisa propter errores nominis, pro 
Henrico ponatur brevi Willelmo contrario. Idem erit 
erratum fuit cognomine, dicatur Hughbertus Roberti, ubi dici 
debet Hughbertus Walteri. Item idem erit erratum fuerit 
nomine villae, qua quis ducit originem, pro London’ nominet 
quis breui Winton’. Item erratum sit syllaba, quis 
nominet Henricum Brocheton, ubi nominari debet Henricus 
Bracton. Item idem erit litera, quis erraverit sic 


Henricum Brachton, ubi nominare debet Henricum Bracton. 


will observed that this passage Bracton uses his own name 
exempli gratia, and that the first example all uses his own 
Christian name Henry. Fleta this passage epitomized 
follows 


Perimitur autem breve propter errorem nominis, Mathaeus 
ponatur pro Andrea; etiam cognominis, ponatur Mathaeum 


Rot. Parl. 56. Op. cit. 87. 

John Oxnedes (Rolls Series), pp. 251-2. 

The date and place imprisonment the following still elude me: Richard 
Boyland, Walter Helion, Leicester, Littlebury, Salomon Rochester, 
and William Saham. Nicholas Stapleton died 1290. 

Sayles, op. cit. pp. cix, State Trials, xxv; Rot. Parl. 18. 

Devon, Issue Rolls the Exchequer, 101. 

Legibus Angliae (Rolls Series), iii. 212. 
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filium Willelmi, ubi dici debuit filius Petri. idem erit erratum 
fuerit nomine villae vel litera vel 


Now the author Fleta must have been well aware that 
the passage which was epitomizing Bracton had used 
examples both his own Christian name Henry and also his full 
name Henry The fact that Fleta, the only two 
examples which gives, substitutes for Bracton’s 
and Mathaeus filius Petri’ for Bracton’s Hugh- 
bertus suggests that may well have been following 
Bracton’s example using his own name. any rate the 
parallel sufficiently striking taken into account. this 
hypothesis the name the author Fleta would Matthew 
son Peter’. Following this provisional clue speedily hit 
interesting trail. For know that 1290 common lawyer 
whose name was Matthew, who was royal attorney, who pos- 
sessed copy Bracton, the Statutes, and other legal works, 
was actually committed the Fleet prison, and was there for 
nearly two years. true that the record this particular 
Matthew called not Mathew son but Matthew 
Scaccario but Matthew was not specially common name 
England this period, and son Peter and Scaccario 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive, the career this Matthew 

Matthew Scaccario first heard connexion with land 
Kent, when Herbert Barry grants him and Matilda his 
wife, daughter Herbert, five marks rent 1287 
appears man some eminence his profession, for with 
William Gisleham sues for the king the Hertford 
reasonable inference that was born about 1240-50. 
typical many Edwardian officials whose careers, and still more 
their affiliations, are exceedingly laborious trace, and has 
not helped acquiring land held chief receiving 
ecclesiastical promotion. seems have belonged sub- 
stantial but unimportant Lincolnshire family, but his early 
career know nothing. Still, primarily 1290-5 that 
Matthew from the time when was committed 

Fleta, 234. 

name Matthew occurs twice London assessment roll and once 
1319, among some 1500 names (Weinbaum, London unter Eduard und II, bd. ii. 
206, 211, 230). Where examples were necessary medieval text-books was common 
use real names and often real documents. The extreme parochialism writers 
allows many treatises localized means personal and topographical allusions’ 
the text. This particularly noticeable the Artes Dictaminis the period. 
may pure coincidence that the equally unusual name Andrew used Fleta, 
cited the text. But Andrew Scaccario was someone whom people might remember. 
too had with Adam Stratton and, 1275, the Italian jurist Accursius 


(Cal. Anct. Deeds, 1443; Cal. Close Rolls (1272-9), 237). 
Farrer, Fees, 159. Plac. Quo War, pp. 287, 289, 291. 
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the Fleet the time when was pardoned. Matthew’s 
downfall took place 1290, some time after the disgrace 
Adam Stratton. The two men knew each other, probably 
intimately. Not only the crooked methods used each 
bear resemblance, but Adam, when was prison, appointed 
Matthew his are also told Dr. Hubert Hall 
that shared with his principal the ushership the receipt, but 
the evidence for this statement not given. 1290 Matthew 
was accused William Wasthull forging document and 
acquiring more lands than William intended convey him. 
This did collusion with William’s attorney, who was 
friend his.2 For this and other crimes alluded but not 
specified Matthew was committed the Fleet for two years and 
two days the council. well known that prisoners were 
treated the Fleet according their capacity pay, and that, 
any rate later age, was possible live there chambers 
considerable comfort. Matthew’s case suggests that this was 
also true the reign Edward for the record says that while 
nominally prisoner was seen wandering about London 
whither liked, and returning prison will. being 
summoned the exchequer January 1292 answer for this 
behaviour, admitted that Christmas had dined the 
house Peter Troyes. had also been seen court 
Westminster, and the church the Carmelites. pleaded 
the chancellor’s mandate come court, and the leave the 
keeper the Fleet, saying that each occasion when left 
prison had done the custody the keeper’s 
this was probably within his rights, such leave absence 
would quite accord with later But the chancellor 
disavowed him, and both Matthew and the keeper were convicted 
for contempt. The former’s imprisonment was held for nothing, 
and was sent the Tower for two years and two days from 
January 1292. Matthew, however, procured pardon, and 
was one the citizens London who petitioned against the 
recently dismissed treasurer, William Marche, bishop 


Red Book the Exchequer, iii. 

Rot. Parl. case was referred the Bench because Matthew was 
accused other deceits there. One such case occurs Abbrev. Plac. 220 (17-18 
Ed. I), when Matthew amerced case concerning land Wiltshire. The penalty 
for deceitful narratores given ii, 37, year and day and more, following 
Stat. Westm. 29. 

Sayles, op. cit. ii. pp. and Select Cases the Exchequer Pleas (Selden 
Soc.), pp. 141-3. Peter Troyes doubt identified with the citizen that 
name convicted 1281 being frequenter taverns after curfew and vagabond 
night with sword and buckler (R. Sharpe, Cal. Letter-Books London. 
Letter-Book pp. 10, 11). 

other examples the freedom which prisoners enjoyed this period, see 
Sayles, op. cit. ii. iii. xvi, and for the later period, see the 
Flete (Camden Soc. 1879), viii, 
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Bath, 1295. complained that the bishop had him stripped 
his shirt without shoes girdle, and without bed, had him 
put “in chained two pairs fetters 
and then was put the black cellar the bare ground, where 
remained for two years without fire light, nor had any- 
thing drink except from the well the Tower where the rats 
drown also complained that the bishop sent 
men his livery pack the jury. Whatever the degree 
exaggeration allowed for the statement professional 
advocate pleading his own case, must admitted that some 
degree hardship indicated. 

The few scattered but very relevant facts which enable 
set somewhat tentative limits Matthew’s career show him next 
1297 awaiting the arrival the Earl Marshal Chesterford.? 
hear 1304 that some his muniments Flixton, where 
active behalf Edward prosecuting Walter Langton, 
the fallen treasurer, towards the end that lengthy Next 
year was again private 

the inventory his goods and chattels made when 
went the Tower January 1292 there are some items are 
interest for our present The first the list his 
library, that part which lay deposited Holywell Priory 
while was the Fleet. The list important because know 
that Matthew was sufficiently his ease while lodged the 
Fleet write book wished, and this document shows that 
had his tools within easy reach. The following works are 
specified roll all the bishoprics under Rome Magna Carta 
and forms pleading the abbreviated statutes and 
Novum. had also Matthew Vendome’s Tobias, Poytrie 
and alchemical Summa, Disciplina Scolastica, 
and primer. One item singled out for special notice—a copy 
treaty between Sicily and Aragon. The list also records 
number financial transactions which, analysis, reveal 
Matthew behaving much the same way his better-known 
contemporary, Adam Stratton. They show that was well 
off, and could afford support himself comfort the Fleet 


Select Cases before the King’s Council (Selden Soc. 1918), pp. 15-16. 

Min. Acct. 837/22. Abbrev. Plac. 208. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls (1301-1307), pp. 275-6. 

(1307-1313), pp. 293, 364; Cal. Chancery Warrants, pp. 325-6. 

498. 

This inventory was edited Whitwell Law Quart. Rev. xxi. (1905), 
400 cf. Sayles, op. cit. iii. xvi. The chattels were reclaimed Matthew early 
February 
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attention suggests possible territorial connexion and also 
shows that had dealings with man who had Matthew 
his family. The entry 


novum statutum Londonie sub nomine Willelmi filii Mathei 
Spalding comitatibus Oxon’, Staford’ continens xxiv li. 
debitas eidem Matheo per idem statutum. 


That is, recognisance made London £24 due Matthew 
Scaccario from Willelmus son Matthew Spalding 
Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, and Staffordshire, according the 
procedure laid down the Statute Acton Burnell and the 
statute Mercatoribus. seems more than mere 
coincidence that there William Scaccario, steward 
Spalding Priory the third quarter the century, and that 
the same context (grants the Priory) found Matthew, son 
Matthew Spalding.? William Spalding Oxford and 
Oxfordshire about the same time not hard find.* Spalding 
family Westminster provides John, keeper the king’s works 
acknowledged number debts secured his lands 
Oxfordshire, Lincolnshire, and prob- 
ably have here William Scaccario Spalding who after 
being steward Spalding Priory becomes royal clerk, and 
this Lincolnshire-Oxfordshire family the only branch the 
group produce Matthew and William con- 
junction, indeed Matthew all, tempting regard our 
lawyer member this group, perhaps cousin the steward 
Spalding Priory. There are chronological difficulties regard- 
ing him more nearly related. the moment the chronological 
data are not sufficiently precise make further hypotheses 
profitable. 

will necessary turn now the better-known family 
Scaccario Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, because if, 

Matthew had half Flixton church, pensions marks year from Denise 
Normanville and Richard Grave, and £40 year from John Wigton’s 
manors Rutland, Essex, and Somerset, with additional bond £40 from the 
same John. 

Cal. Ch. Rolls, Rot. Hund. 272-3. 1274 when the prior 
Spalding went the Council Lyons, William Scaccario was one his attorneys 
(C. Cl. 1272-9, 118), but not when went abroad 1278 (Cal. Pat. 1272- 
1279, 282). 

Cart. St. Frideswide’s (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), 261, and see the index Cart. the 
Hosp. St. John the Baptist (O.H.S.) for the fourteenth-century Farrer, 
Fees, 217, for William’s one fee Mollington 1284. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls (1258-66), pp. 408, 502, 568 (1279-88), believe William 
Scaccario holding, with Joan his wife, the manor Middlesex 1294 
identical (Plac. Quo. War. also Sharpe, op. cit. 39. 


Cal. Cl. Rolls (1288-96), pp. 44, 153. For the Northamptonshire fee 1274 
(Kirkby), see Cal. ii. 69, and 1275 Cal. Cl. Rolls (1272-9), 246. 
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Dr. Hubert Hall has stated, Matthew was any time usher, 
deputy-usher the exchequer, his family likely have been 
branch this family, which held that office hereditarily fee. 
The ushership the exchequer was lucrative serjeanty, worth 
Fleta’s day about £50 year. had descended, from the 
time Henry II, the family Roger Wallingford, and was 
associated with lands Aston Rowant and Abbefeld Lewknor, 
the borders Oxfordshire and Originally 
was important administrative post, for the usher had keep 
the exchequer safely, and transmit the writs summonses 
the sheriffs. With the development the machinery justice 
the serjeanty comes into fuller view. Madox says, ‘many 
curious and uncommon memoires relating this Office occur 
records’.2 with most feudal arrangements the best 
accounts appear long after the circumstances which brought 
them into being had disappeared. From these, the later 
Inquisitiones post mortem, learn that the serjeanty included 
the criership the common bench and the marshalsea all the 

the thirteenth century the descent the serjeanty the 
Scaccario family easily traceable, though after 1282, when 
was partitioned among co-heiresses, becomes complicated 
but know that Matthew Scaccario had share it. 
therefore, acted usher any time, must have been 
one the deputies who had performed the work since least 
the middle the century. far the history these deputies 
present known me, Matthew not mentioned, but until 
the records are again available will probably not possible 
fill the existing gap the list deputies between about 1276 
and 1289. Matthew ever acted deputy-usher, his period 
office must fall somewhere between these two dates. 

There was another branch the Scaccario family 
Buckinghamshire, having their seat Chequers. This shows 
clear indications kinship with the Oxfordshire group, but here, 
too, the pedigree produces traces Matthew. 

The other serjeanty which comes into question here the 
keepership the Fleet prison and Westminster Palace. Its 
history does not appear have been worked out detail, but 
quite clear that was held the Leveland alias 
Grendon family Leveland and that the work was 


early history the Dialogus Scaccario (Oxford, 1912), pp. 23-4. 

Hist. and the Exch. 718. See further Kimball, Serjeanty Tenure 
Medieval England (Yale Historical Publications), 1936, pp. 95-6, 

See particularly Cal. ii, no. 528; vii, no. 435; Rot. Parl. 

Knights Edward (Harleian Soc.), Scaccario. 

Kimball, Serjeanty Tenure Medieval England, 98. Miss Kimball says 
that the office was held connexion with land Grace Church Middlesex, citing 
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performed deputies who themselves appointed additional 
deputies. The Grendon family intermarried with Scaccario 
Aston Rowant 1278, that the two serjeanties were nomin- 
ally connected. Both families, moreover, married during the 
same period into the Kentish family Payforer, and Matthew 
not give the genealogies because Matthew cannot present 
fitted into them. The importance the Fleet prison and palace 
office this context that the acting keeper was John Convers, 
household clerk who, with his relatives, much evidence 
the printed wardrobe accounts appears from 
the record the trial Matthew Scaccario that was 
personal friend this 1312 the keepership was granted 
fee the usher the exchequer, John Dymmok.* That 
the custody the palace was lax that the Fleet this 
age shown the famous robbery the treasury the wardrobe 
1303. 

Fleta makes much, his description the royal household, 
the jurisdiction the steward’s court. This the one place 
the whole book where chooses give examples from actual 
rolls. also deals very fully with the action debt this 
court. The rolls chooses deal with the period covered the 
joint stewardship Peter Chavent (or Champvent) with 
Robert fitz-John and afterwards Walter Beauchamp, that 
1286 and 1288, when the court was France, and 1290. There 
nothing this court Bracton, and the first surviving plea 
roll dated 1317. Dr. Sayles has suggested that was tried out 
Gascony and first set England With this, 
however, are not here concerned. What may significant 
that the one real person whom the author may thought 
particularly interested Peter Chavent. Now Peter 
Chavent, Savoyard, was sheriff Gloucester (c. 1270) about 
the time that Roger Scaccario (d. 1271) was the earl 
Gloucester’s think possible that Matthew, some 
time before 1287, was member Peter Chavent’s house- 

will obvious that many points this paper another 
view possible, and that further research the same lines may 
Middlesex Assize Roll and Rot. Chart. Page, London, 156, says that 
the Fleet soke was probably identical with the manor Bridewell. See further 
Cal. I.P.M. ii, no. 356, and Knights Edward s.v. Grendon. 


Liber Quotidianus (Soc. Antiquaries, 1782), ed. John Topham, pp. xxxvi, xli, 
51, 54, 74, 94, 96, 97; State Trials, 86. 

Sayles, op. cit. ii, cliv. Madox, 722u, prints the grant. 

Sayles, op. cit. iii, pp. and Index, s.v. Courts. 

See Seignorial Administration (Oxford, 1937), pp. n., 70. 

ser. iii, vol. iii (1909); and (Harl. Soc.), s.v. Chavent. 
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yet clarify the issue. But one can doubt that Matthew 
Scaccario, eminent lawyer the way judgeship, employed 
the Crown and familiar with the court, housed the Fleet 
the time when Fleta was being written there, has some claim 
considered its author. had uncommon name, 
name which Fleta inserts the point where Bracton uses his own, 
and there Matthew Fleta, marked financial 


1Since the above paper was written there has appeared the Law Quarterly Review 
for April 1942, pp. 265-79, article Reuschlein Wrote The Mirror 
Justices hoped avoid discussion this problem until more certainty 
was felt about Fleta. The two questions are some extent inter-related, The 
Mirror professes written ‘the prosecutor false judges’ while himself 
prison, where with the help his friends searched out the privileges the king 
and the old rolls his treasury Mirror, Selden Soc. 1893, date, too, 
must very nearly that Fleta, being after 1285 and probably before 1290. The 
prison unknown. Mr. Reuschlein sets out ‘challenge Maitland’ certain 
points, but his surprising statement (p. 274) that Fleta wrote Norman-French leaves 
some doubt whether altogether adequately armed against redoubtable 
opponent. suggesting that the author The Mirror really meant what said 
about writing prison, Mr. Reuschlein may well firmer ground, but supports 
this proposition with, considerations irrelevant (p. 278) that they make what 
itself quite possible appear needlessly unconvincing. His remarks pleaders (p. 275) 
are very helpful, but not follow his suggestions that the author was foreigner 
and abjured felon who had committed rape. 
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Local Government during the 
French Revolution 


nature and significance the changes introduced into 

local government during the course the French Revolution 
have hardly been adequately recognized historians. Stress 
has been laid the similarities between the administrative 
régime France before the Revolution and the prefectoral system 
instituted Napoleon, the neglect the intervening period. 
Most histories the Revolution contain only very perfunctory 
treatment revolutionary local government before the Napoleonic 
reorganization, and adequate modern monograph the 
subject does not exist. Even French there are, the best 
our knowledge, nothing more few purely departmental 
studies, unless back the works Girardot and 
seems, therefore, that short, general survey the develop- 
ment local government during this important decade may 
not superfluous fuller treatment will not possible until 
the resources the departmental archives have been adequately 
explored. 

now generally admitted that, Tocqueville showed, 
administrative centralization France was the work the 
ancien régime, and not primarily the Revolution and Napoleon. 
Already, before the Revolution, the Cour des Aides was com- 
plaining, travaillé France tout esprit municipal, 
pour ainsi dire interdit Nation entiére lui donné 
des tuteurs’.2 That this centralization was not effective 
practice was complete theory, shown the host 
obstacles that confronted reforming intendant such Turgot. 
But this does not alter the fact that France, entered the 
Revolution, centralization had gone far that though there was 
local administration there was local government. The absence 


1The only two general accounts local government during the Revolution with 
which acquainted are: Baron Girardot, Des administrations départementales, 
électives collectives (1857); Monnet, Histoire Vadministration provinciale, dé- 
partementale communale France (1885), ce. ii-vi. 

Remonstrance the Cour des Aides, May 1775; quoted Cardilhac, 
Les Projets régionalisme administratif (1921), 30. 
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local government was indeed one the grievances agitated 
France during the years leading the Revolution. Various 
writers had put forward schemes for remedying this state 
and the first practical step had been taken 
when edict issued Necker established provincial assemblies 
for certain the généralités. 1787 Brienne extended this 
system provincial assemblies the whole France. The 
capital every province was the seat representative 
body there was subordinate assembly each élection 
département term borrowed from the fiscal administration), 
and municipal assembly each town parish. These pro- 
posals would have instituted real system local government, 
though the franchise for the election the local bodies was 
very restricted one and their powers were very limited. 

nineteen out twenty-four généralités provincial as- 
semblies were elected, and met for the first time November 
1787. They had little chance prove their value, however, 
for the privileged classes, from whom the demand for freer 
system local government had primarily come, were far from 
satisfied with these concessions, and were pressing for the revival 
creation provincial with much wider powers than the 
new authorities. The motives the nobles and lawyers who 
put forward these demands were largely selfish, but the populace 
many towns supported them, under the impression that the 
setting provincial would somehow mean the establish- 
ment popular liberties. The French Revolution, fact, 
began with the revolt 1788 Dauphiné support the demand 
the privileged classes for provincial This struggle was 
soon caught the more general revolutionary movement, 
and the calling the généraux transferred public interest 
what was happening the broader stage Versailles. 

The spirit the philosophes, and the interests the un- 
privileged middle classes, once these forces had been unleashed 
the Constituent Assembly, were too strong and too hostile 
privilege allow any effective continuance the movement 
for provincial assemblies. The unifying spirit the tiers état, 
and its meaning for the claims the provinces, were well summed 
the words Condorcet, verité justice sont les 
mémes dans tous les pays pour tous les hommes. qui est 
bon dans une province saurait étre mauvais dans une autre.’ 
was inevitable that the Assembly should decide against the 

(1785); Necker, Mémoire sur des administrations provinciales, donné 
(1785); Dupont Nemours, Des administrations provinciales, mémoire présenté 
Roi, par Turgot (1788). 


Essai sur constitution les fonctions des Assemblées provinciales, 
1788 (1847-9), viii. 658. 
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survival provincial privileges, and that the provincial états 
should prove still-born. Mounier, 1788 the leader great 
popular movement, year later was merely the representative 
what was condemned reactionary wing the Assembly. 
When retired Grenoble after the October Days, and at- 
tempted rally the Dauphiné against the 
found that even there the unifying trend was too strong for 
him, and had fly Switzerland avoid arrest. Stimulated 
into action this abortive attempt arouse opposition the 
provinces, the Assembly decreed that the convocation the 
provincial should suspended until further The 
Assembly, thus, was committed rejecting the scheme local 
government prepared the King’s ministers before the Revolu- 
tion: knew what did not want respect local govern- 
ment. Its positive ideas were less clearly defined, but here its 
hands were forced the spontaneous action the people. 
Everywhere France during the opening months the Revolu- 
tion, and especially after the fall the Bastille, revolutionary 
municipalities were being set local communities. The 
Assembly was forced take notice this development, and 
the course discussion July 1789, arising out the 
disorders Paris, Mirabeau seized the opportunity propose 
the establishment regularly elected municipal government 
for note the Ancien Moniteur adds that was the 
first time that this word, municipalité, had been used the 
Assembly. Mounier, the other hand, realizing the danger 
the scheme provincial assemblies which had made 
entendu autoriser toutes les villes municipaliser leur maniére 
Cet objet est ressort Assemblée nationale, serait trop 
dangereux créer des Etats dans multiplier des 
This objection, noted, had not oc- 
curred him connexion with his own scheme for provincial 
états. 

The National Assembly soon had recognize the existence 
the new revolutionary municipalities. the famous night 
the fourth August, when the venality the old municipal 
authorities was swept away along with much else, the officers 
actually functioning were formally retained their offices.* 
But the towns and villages France did not wait for permission 
from the Assembly for their own elected municipalities function. 
Conflicts naturally arose between the old authorities and the new. 


126 October 1789. Réimpression Moniteur (Paris, cited here- 
after Anc. mon.), ii. 91-3. 

The history local government Paris excluded from this study, the 
capital received separate treatment throughout the Revolution. 
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many districts understanding was reached between the 
existing town officers and the newly elected Elsewhere 
the revolutionary committee simply usurped the powers local 
government and presented the central government with fait 
accompli.2 petition from the town Fontainebleau the 
Assembly complained that the persistence the former municipal 
officers attempting maintain their powers was reducing the 
government the district anarchy and threatening the 
security the royal palace. The Assembly decided that the 
commune Fontainebleau should authorized nominate 
its own municipal officers, and that the former civil and military 
officers should forbidden intervene its 
Only week later the Assembly was appealed muni- 
cipality which had drawn taxation lists and was anxious lest 
its acts should quashed the sovereign courts. The Assembly 
again yielded, and decreed provisionally that the acts elected 
municipal and police authorities should held valid despite 
the legal incapacity their The Assembly really 
had very little choice the matter. November deputy 
declared that the southern parts France thought that they 
were deprived their elected municipalities there would 
This was one long series speeches 
demanding the recognition the municipal organization 
France, and the conclusion the debate the Assembly decreed 
that municipalities should set every ville, bourg, village 
communauté decision eventually put into 
effect the law municipalities December 1789. 

Even this brief summary should make plain that the 
establishment municipalities was not imposed the Assembly 
the country, but rather the country the Assembly. 
Sieyés, who took much the credit for the reorganization 
France himself, later indignantly repudiated the charge 
being responsible for the division France into 44,000 muni- 
Vépoque dont nous said, ‘les quarante-quatre mille 
municipalités trouvérent exister tout coup, non par 
systéme philosophique, mais par une suite inévitable 


Périgord. Cf. Bussiére, Révolution Périgord (1903), 177. 

commune the Gévaudan; Anc. mon. ii. 231. 

315 October 1789; Anc. mon. ii. 65. 

423 October 1789; Anc. mon. ii. 85-6. 

Speech the comte Virieu, November 1789, ibid. ii. 182. 

monarchie une multitude petites portions détachées, qui ont leurs intéréts, leurs 
préventions, leur régime, personne, qui regardent qui reste pouvoir 


exécutif comme ennemi commun que comme centre Anc. mon. 
134-6. 
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Vinsurrection Subsequent history has hardly justified 
his condemnation the municipalities, which have remained 
since 1789 the most securely based element the French system 
local government. The influence Sieyés was undoubtedly 
great the reorganization French institutions, but hardly 
great himself liked was not Sieyés but 
Thouret, the more practical jurist, who, acting the spokesman 
the constitutional committee, produced the law muni- 
cipalities December 1789, and that local government 
December.* The first law suppressed all former local 
administrations and set their place municipal councils and 
maires elected the active citizens’. the latter the com- 
plete structure cantons, districts, and départements was erected 
above the municipalities. Each département had adminis- 
tration persons, elected for two years and re-elected 
halves; the district had administration 12; the canton 
had administration and the membership the 
varied number from 21, according its size. The 
administration the département elected Directory from 
among its members, and the district one The whole body 
administrators met under the title Council once year, 
and between its sessions the Directory carried the work 
local government. each département there was also pro- 
cureur-général-syndic, and each district 
these were the executive officers. They were the agents the 
Councils and were elected for four years; they had power 
their own. 

These new bodies were charged with number duties, 
among which the first order importance was the division 
the quota local taxation the départements among the 
districts, and the districts among the municipalités. They 
were responsible for the care the poor and the policing 
vagabonds, the inspection hospitals, almshouses, prisons, and 
the like, the superintendence public education, the employ- 
ment funds destined for the improvement agriculture, the 
protection all public and communal property, the upkeep 
roads and canals, the maintenance churches, the health services, 
and the control the National Guard. This list has imposing 
sound. The power the départements and districts would have 
been more effective, however, had not been added that the 

relates that asked Sieyés were not the principal author the 
division France into départements. ‘Le principal! répondit-il vivement avec 


juste mieux que cela, historique sur vie les 
comte Sieyés (1836). 
législative Révolution (1913), pp. 
VOL. CCXXIX. 
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local administrations could take action affecting the general 
administration the country, undertake new enterprise, and 
raise funds, without the approval the central government, 
which was fact generally 

Among the new institutions local government, the muni- 
cipalities must regarded the creation the people. The 
départements and districts were the work the Assembly, the 
prime object which was meet the need for some intermediate 
authority other than the old provinces between the central 
government and the municipalities. Thouret, his report 
behalf the committee, and the speeches subsequently 
made the Assembly, ingeniously combined professions 
respect for the ancient provincial divisions with determination 
destroy province’. nous mettions des intéréts 
provinciaux place Vintérét national’, said, oserions- 
nous nous dire les représentants The respect paid 
provincial traditions amounted fact more than 
rejection various plans for cutting France strict geo- 
metrical principles, and the substitution instead alter- 
native plan for dividing the provinces far possible without 
cutting across existing provincial boundaries. Each province 
was chopped into pieces separately, except that some the 
smaller were united for the purpose, instead the whole being 
amalgamated for the process departmentalizing, but the 
result the provinces was much the same. 

The laws December 1789 were the first long series 
local government. not necessary give here detailed 
summary this legislation. The real significance constitu- 
tional arrangements found not the texts laws but 
the way which they are worked. the first place, however, 
asked how they managed work all. The answer 
that the main the administrative personnel the ancien 
régime was taken over with little change the 
and the same personnel seems have survived generally 
local administration the summer 1793, when the Jacobins 
introduced considerable changes.® 


Guyot, op. cit. 158, section iii, arts. and 

‘On respecté, autant qu’il été possible, les anciennes limites.’ mon. 
527. Ces affections provinciale croit dangereux blesser, sont 
pas méme offensées par plan ii. 157. 

November 1789; Anc. mon. ii. 126. Cf. Reubell speech November 
divisant les provinces, vous vous étes proposé détruire Vesprit province’. 
Anc. mon. ii. 196. Duquesnoy, November 1789: division France 
doit avoir pour but fondre les esprits les moeurs, maniére qu’il ait 
France que des Frangais, non des Provencaux, des Normands, Anc. mon. ii. 132. 

Thus the employés the departmental directory the Meurthe were drawn from 
the Intendance and the Chambre des Comptes. Les employés 
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great deal more detailed research will required before 
possible give reasonably final verdict the operation 
the new system local government with which France had 
been endowed its Assembly, but some important features 
can picked out without difficulty. Certain weaknesses 
once made their appearance, some which were perhaps 
inevitable consequence the sudden introduction govern- 
ment elected bodies place administrative régime, 
while others may possibly attributed inherent defects 
the new institutions. The fundamental fact that before 1789, 
one writer comments, there was not single truly elected 
assembly the country, but only government officials 1790 
there was longer single official, but only elected 
was hardly likely that such drastic change could carried 
through without the appearance grave difficulties. 

The reaction against the ancien régime had produced system 
which all power was placed the hands committees. 
The only executive officers local government were the 
procureur-syndics, who were charged with putting into effect 
all the decisions the local councils, but had powers their 
own all. This scheme government committees may 
regarded the logical consequence rigid application the 
theory the separation combined with the prevailing 
suspicion the executive. Sieyés, who was much responsible 
anyone for these tendencies, later reacted violently the 
opposite direction, and drew from the failure the revolutionary 
system the rather extreme conclusion that one should ever 
elected those over whom was exercise authority. 

The executive weakness the local authorities was not 
compensated any strengthening influence from the centre, 
for there was effective connexion between the départements 
and the central government. this point long and heated 
debates had taken place the Assembly. The constitutional 
committee began producing article declaring, Les assemblées 
administratives étant instituées dans Vordre pouvoir 
seront les agentes pouvoir: dépositaires roi, 
comme chef nationale, elles agiront son nom, lui 
this statement raised the most acute practical alarms. Various 
speakers pointed out that put into effect would necessary 


Monnet, op. cit. 163. 

should remembered that this was not the theory Montesquieu, who 
upheld the idea balance, but not absolute separation powers the state. 
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have agent the executive power each département, 
who would prove new version the old intendant. 
Lanjuinais declared that would rob the local assemblies all 
effective power. Reubell saw means subordinating 
every département the ministers and removing them completely 
from the influence the National Assembly. Other speakers 
echoed these criticisms, and result their attacks the 
article was withdrawn. revised version was offered the follow- 
ing day, attenuating the apparent concession royal power. 
declared, Les assemblées administratives sont subordonnées roi, 
comme chef supréme nation générale, 
elles pourront exercer les fonctions qui leur seront que 
selon les régles prescrites par constitution par les décrets des 
législatures sanctionnés par Even this modified clause 
could only have been effect there had been any willingness 
accept the intervention agents the Royal Council Ministers 
the local government divisions, and the necessary admin- 
istrative machinery had been provided. Neither these con- 
ditions was fulfilled. 

The opposition the presence strong executive agent 
the local authorities came from both left and right, the former 
because memories the and fear royal power, 
the latter because the belief that the first elections might result 
the return advanced revolutionaries, whom the moderate 
parties would subsequently unable But that 
the Assembly did not intend leave the départements without 
any settled relations with the central government shown 
instruction January 1790: principe constitutionnel 
sur distribution des pouvoirs administratifs est que Vautorité 
descende Roi aux administrations département, celles-ci 
aux administrations district ces derniéres aux munici- 
The principles hierarchy and centralization could 
hardly more clearly expressed but for lack any machinery 
for putting this resolution into practice remained pious 
aspiration. 

The absence central control, this early stage the de- 
velopment local government, was the primary reason for the 
weakness the system set the Constituent Assembly. 
There were additional reasons, however. the second place, 
the central government, which left the local assemblies unsup- 
ported the field executive action, another field deprived 
them the most necessary all powers. The inadequacy 
the revolutionary system local government was most evident 


124 November 1789; Anc. mon. ii. 231. Girardot, op. cit. 60. 
Quoted L’administration départementale Seine-et-Oise, 1790- 
1913 (1913), 14. 
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the lack provision for its finance. The law December 
1789 declared that local authorities had powers taxation 
except fixed the legislative body. This was doubtless 
precautionary measure check the abuse their position either 
reactionary local authorities the new revolutionary 
municipalities. But have said, the law made provision 
for financing the many activities that were incumbent the 
local authorities. attempt was made maintain the com- 
munal but the face persistent evasion and open 
opposition this broke down, and they were formally abolished 
February 

not surprising find that the beginning 1791 
local finances were state collapse. law February 
1791 liquidated the debts the départements, re-imposed various 
burdens them, and promised that they would given various 
revenues meet these expenses.* Little improvement resulted 
from these promises. One attempt solve the problem was 
embodied decree May 1790 which the muni- 
cipalities were given one-sixteenth the proceeds the sale 
biens nationaux (the confiscated church lands), but out 
this sum they had pay all the expenses Subse- 
quently the free disposition the sixteenth was taken away from 
them, and was ordered reserved for the extinction 
their These decrees were confirmed November 
1792 and administrative details repetition which suggests 
that their enforcement left something desired. more 
serious attempt cope with the expenses local authorities 
took the form the system which they were authorized 
collect small supplement the national taxation for their 
own This was fixed maximum four sous 
pour After the fall the Terrorist government, how- 
ever, when the departmental and district budgets were taken 
over the central authorities, this addition was incorporated 
the total national taxation.® Both tax-collectors for 
the central government, and dealing with their own limited 
financial responsibilities, the local authorities had failed, 
was shown the report offered the Convention this 
occasion. ‘La confection des réles 1791 1792 ayant 
retardée, ceux 1793 actuellement que 
dans une partie république, contribution de- 1794 
(vieux style) n’étant pas encore décrétée, est évident que les corps 


March 1790; Anc. mon. iii. 570. 


Guyot, op. cit. pp. 405-6, sec. 11. Anc. mon. ix. 323. 
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administratifs peuvent faire acquitter leurs dépenses courantes, 
comme ils n’ont faire payer celles 1793 que sur 
partie trésor public des exercices The Convention, 
only fair observe, however, had not only financial motives 
for its action, for added, convenable nouveau 
gouvernement que chacun des districts république 
ait ses fonds particuliers pour les dépenses qui lui sont propres. 
tel régime semble contenir germe fédéralisme que 
peut trop soigneusement The re-introduction measure 
local financial autonomy, the form the system centimes 
additionels, which survived the Revolution, did not appear until 
space here for fuller account local 
finance during the Revolution, but enough has been said show 
its weaknesses. The most significant consequence the in- 
adequate financial arrangements was that the decentralization 
planned the revolutionaries the outset was stultified. 

Apart from the absence co-ordination from Paris, and the 
inadequacy local finances, the local authorities had been 
working together harmoniously many their other difficulties 
might have been overcome. Unfortunately there was here 
third source weakness profound divisions appeared their 
ranks from the very beginning. Even the municipal councils 
were not united within themselves. writer the Revolution 
Provence says that the peasants attended the elections the 
first day and succeeded electing the maire their choice. 
the following days they returned the fields and allowed 
the remaining members the municipal council elected 
their bourgeois opponents the 

The final cause for the breakdown the system established 
1789 found the rivalry which developed once 
between the revolutionary municipalities and the generally 
more conservative departmental directories. The municipalities 
felt that the départements had come later into the field rob them 
their prerogatives. They derived, says one observer, grande 
vanité leur plus ancienne This rivalry began 
the summer 1789 and continued until the Committee Public 
Safety intervened with new scheme local government 
December 1793. The essential cause the conflict was that the 
departmental directories—elected indirectly, higher property 
qualification, representing larger area, and limited member- 
ship those who could afford the time and money for the journey 
the chef-lieu—were naturally recruited from wealthier class 


September 1794; Anc. mon. xxi. 686. 
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than were the members the municipalities. The current 
accusation against them was that they formed aristocratie 
The establishment the départements satisfied the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie, because took away the authority 
the parlements and the provincial and the same time 
put them position check the power the revolutionary 
communes, which they feared equally. 

From August 1789 August 1790 the municipalities had been 
practically free from superior control. The resources the 
departmental directories for reducing them obedience were 
slight. They could nominate two commissioners with the power 
inquire into each dispute, but had little power beyond this. 
However, the summer 1790 the departmental directories 
had managed assert their authority point, and from 
then until August 1792 theirs was the stronger influence the 
country. This did not end the rivalry between the départements 
and the municipalities, which played important part the 
general history the Revolution. While the departmental 
directories, backed the more conservative country people, 
accepted the monarchical constitution, the municipalities the 
more revolutionary towns were moving the direction re- 
publicanism. The parties the Assembly intensified these 
rivalries their attempt use the local authorities instru- 
ments their political struggle. Roland, while was Minister 
the Interior, had hoped base the rule his faction control 
the Subsequently the Jacobins took steps 
dérolandiser the départements, and though these were first 
inclined favourable the federalist movement, they mostly 
came quickly heel after few local notables had been 
guillotined.? 

The municipalities, moreover, had not accepted the control 
the départements passively. the end 1791, speaker 
the Assembly complained, they were state almost open 
revolt against the During the first half 1792 
revolutionary communes were being set many districts 
open defiance the legally constituted authorities. This process 
began months before the similar movement Paris, and 
provinces far removed from the centre,.but the triumph the 
Paris Commune August 1792 set the seal it. the 
following day the issue was decided decree giving the 
municipalities charge police and générale. Finally, 
the law frimaire (14 December 1793) the Committee 
Public Safety put end the legal powers the departmental 
directories. 


Cardenal, province pendant révolution (1929), 166. 
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Before the significance the downfall the départements 
can adequately appreciated, necessary deal with three 
important influences which were operating simultaneously 
this field government. The first the rise and decline the 
federalist movement the second the increasing control exercised 
over local authorities the popular societies and the third the 
gradual re-assertion centralizing tendency French local 
government. 

the first years the Revolution there had been, 
have said, strong current opinion running the direction 
decentralization and federalism.1 Among the influences which 
may mentioned contributing towards this tendency 
Rousseau’s advocacy confédérative des petits 
and the revival the revolutionary period Calvinist 
ministers such Rabaut Saint-Etienne seventeenth-century 
Calvinist schemes for dividing federal republics, 
circles. the early days the revolution some the leading 
members the left wing supported the idea federal con- 
stitution. The later terrorist, Billaud-Varenne, wrote book 
its favour One Terrasson, the Jacobin club, 
late September 1792, put forward proposal for the federal 
government France, supporting himself the authority 
Another Jacobin advocate federalism was 
the other hand Barbaroux, later one the 
leaders the Girondin faction, was strong opponent federal- 
indeed among the Girondins Buzot was perhaps the only 
convinced The rise patriotic nationalism, fear 
internal enemies and foreign invasion, and the general heightening 
revolutionary enthusiasm the Convention and Paris, were 
fatal any federalist inclination among the more ardent revolu- 
tionaries. and the Girondins took up, after they had 
lost control the Convention and Paris, not out conviction 
but measure self-defence against the Jacobin attack. 
did more harm than good their cause: the crisis 1793 
the mere suspicion federalism became equal charge 
treachery, and then played important part the downfall 
the Gironde. 

Secondly, must remember that concentrate our at- 
tention the legally constituted authorities shall miss one 
the most powerful influences, and one which for time became 


not confused with the Fédération 1790, the tendency which 
was rather centralizing than decentralizing. 

grand empire (Paris, 1791). 
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decisive the field local government, that the popular 
societies clubs, which exercised influence over the legal 
authorities the départements similar that which the clubs 
Paris exerted over the early September 
1792 meet the complaint, des autorités inconnus out 
surgi Les citoyens savent plus qui ils doivent 
obéir quel droit les commande, les pouvoirs les uns 
contre les autres, qui donne régne naissant liberté 
parence despotisme arbitraire’.2 speaker 
Partout existe une lutte entre peuple les administrateurs 
result this debate the Assembly decreed 
that all administrative, municipal and judicial bodies should 
renewed. The result the elections was not satisfactory 
the Jacobins consideration the conditions prevailing 
the autumn 1792 might have led one expect. The story 
continues one increasing antagonism between the clubs 
and the local authorities, and continually increasing interference 
the clubs the details local government. The local 
authorities were inexperienced and often incompetent, and 
addition were means always sufficiently revolutionary 
sentiment. the absence any regular means exercising 
central control, the revolutionaries fell back the network 
Jacobin clubs with which France was covered. The patriotic 
ardour the local authorities was stimulated, though their 
efficiency was not necessarily increased, the constant inter- 
ference the popular societies, spying them, denouncing them 
Paris, and raising popular disturbances. The Committee 
Public Safety and its commissaires was led entrust the care 
the clubs the duties which unwilling incompetent local 
authorities had decree October 1793 called 
the clubs assist the organization supplies horses and 
military Another November invited them 
nominate citizens worthy public many 
municipalities membership the Jacobin club and the holding 
local office became practically the same thing. Thus 
Toulouse, out 731 members the club, 103 held some local 
office Metz the number was out Such member- 
ship officials was, course, not always After 

this topic Cardenal, op. cit. op. cit. 199. 

September 1792; Anc. mon. xiv. 14. 

letter the popular society Périgueux dealing with the maximum 
wood and coal, the commissaire for the Dordogne says Inutiles efforts, aucune réponse, 
aucun avis été fourni. Une derniére mesure, dernier devoir reste remplir 
pour m’acquitter entierement sur point intéressant, tourner mes regards vers 
les nourrices-nées les sociétés Cardenal, op, cit. 474. 

Decree October 1792, Article xvii; Anc. mon. xviii. 77. 
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the fall the Committee Public Safety the Jacobins were 
accused greatly enlarging the number functionaries for 
the purpose providing their supporters with remunerative 
The results this policy were the end not altogether 
desirable, even from the point view the Jacobins themselves. 
Saint-Just was led complain the excessive number 
officials the clubs compared with the number ordinary 
citizens, and the harmful effects this fact produced public 
spirit and the relations between the people and the govern- 
Nor did this policy have the results aimed the 
administrative field. Successful agents Jacobin propaganda, 
less successful but still very influential the elections, the clubs, 
their latest historian seems suggest, were failure addition 
the administrative 

was gradually realized that more regular means exerting 
central control over the local authorities were required, and this 
brings the third significant development. January 1793 
Roland had proposed the establishment national commissaries 
for the départements. His proposal was not followed im- 
mediately, but March 1793, the proposal Danton, the 
Convention decreed the sending representatives the 
people the départements, nominally hasten recruiting. 
fact their function was establish revolutionary communes 
each These representatives became the real 
executive officers local government, and the procureurs, who 
because their lack power had failed justify their existence, 
now disappeared. 

The establishment the revolutionary commissaires was 
emergency measure, but more systematic and thorough-going 
re-organization local government was evidently required. 
This was provided the famous law the frimaire 
December 1793). After proclaiming that all governmental 
power receives its impulse from the Convention, places all 
other authorities and officials under the immediate control 
the Committee Public Safety, except concerns 
police, which falls into the province the Comité 
Générale. The supervision the execution all revolutionary 
laws and measures public safety entrusted not the 
partements but the districts, which occupy the key position 
the Jacobin system local government, although the actual 
application the laws placed the hands the revolutionary 
committees the municipalities. place the procureurs, 


mon. xxiv. 398. 
dans ces trop fonctionnaires, trop peu Anc. mon. 
xix. 688. 
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agents nationaux are appointed the Convention, and they 
are required report every ten days the two supreme com- 
mittees. The départements are left charge the allocation 
taxation, the establishment manufactures, the upkeep roads 
and canals, and the superintendence national property, but 
their primacy the system local government temporarily 
ended. All other functions are taken away from them, and 
particular the hierarchical system which placed the districts 
and municipalities under their control abolished. Finally, 
the representatives the people the départements are given 
the task supervising the application the law, and the 
same time purging local bodies all unreliable 

With the rule the Committee Public Safety the central- 
izing tendencies the Revolution triumphed, and France con- 
tinued governed under these institutions until the downfall 
Robespierre brought with the collapse the Jacobin régime. 
After Thermidor there was naturally reversal the Jacobin 
system local government. The law the frimaire was 
The new law April 1795 replaced the 
partements and districts the position they had held before the 
Jacobins introduced their changes, and the same time the 
procureurs and the directories were restored. Whereas the 
Jacobins had opposed the reactionary influence the départe- 
ments, the Thermidoreans feared the revolutionary tendencies 
the municipalities and the Jacobin affiliations the districts. 
Above all they were alarmed the political activities the 
communes the large towns. These therefore they suppressed. 
Paris was put under officials appointed the government, while 
the other large towns were divided into separate circumscriptions 
each with its own authority. 

After period provisional arrangements the Constitution 
the year III settled the new order France. suppressed 
the districts altogether, maintained the departmental directories, 
but without the conseils généraux, and treated them the main 
mere agencies the central government the general ad- 
ministration the country. attempted substitute for the 
municipal administration the commune that the canton, 
which grouped number municipalities together but areas 
smaller than the former districts. The Directory hoped make 
the canton its main organ local government. Various verdicts 
have been passed this attempt substitute the canton for 
the commune some commentators have praised it, while others 
regard fatal mistake. The chief difficulty the cantonal 
organization, one critic points out, was that either the canton 
was dominated its or, contained several communes 
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equal importance, there was continual strife between 
the other hand, another writer suggests that the Directory 
was successful making the cantons into living organs local 
government, and that Bonaparte suppressed them not because 
they had failed, but because they had succeeded too well and 
were becoming too 

There was certainly genuine attempt improve the 
machinery local government under the Directory. Steps 
were taken deal with some the main sources weakness. 
Local finances were put sounder basis. The communes 
had gradually acquired certain patrimony. addition 
this series laws the system centimes additionnelles 
was established, which provided small but regular source 
Moreover, the communal budget had degree 
elasticity which contrasted with the rigidity the departmental 
budget. The representation the government the localities 
was secured replacing the procureurs with commissaires nomin- 
ated from Paris. These may regarded representing further 
advance towards the prefectoral system, but unlike Napoleon’s 
prefects they were generally men the district and were there- 
fore more liable under the influence local sentiment. 
For the purpose making these appointments the country was 
divided unofficially into five groups départements, for each 
which one director was the main The directors 
themselves often made their appointments the recommendation 
the deputies from the area concerned. The république des 
camarades was process birth. The Directory, course, 
only entrusted the local authorities with limited powers. Two 
their most important functions had been taken from them. 
law October 1795 police and subsistences were placed 
exclusively under the control central bureaux Paris, Lyon, 
Marseilles and ordering the secondary adminis- 
trations longer correspond diréctly with the ministers but 
follow the administrative hierarchy, the process re-creating 
administrative régime based the principles centralization 
and hierarchy was 

The Directory might indeed have solved the problem local 
government successfully could have secured that support 
France whole which would have enabled work its own 
institutions with reasonable honesty. Unfortunately remained 
throughout weak and unstable government, struggling con- 
stantly against civil war the threat civil war, able rely 

Dubreuil, régionaliste sous Révolution (1919), 57. 

Métin, Révolution Vautonomie locale (1904), 27. 
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the active support only small minority the country, 
and opposed passively actively the majority. could 
never develop genuine system local government, for could 
never trust its subjects with any effective political freedom. 
The loyalty even many its own officials was doubtful. 
message from the Directory the Cing Cents March 1797 
‘Le Directoire gémit souvent sur 
réduit défaut concours grand nombre fonctionnaires 
publics qui entravent marche seconder, qui, dé- 
daignant couvrir masque, ont ouvertement refusé 
rallier aux républicains, aux amis constitution Van 
préter serment solennel qui les Even 
when they were loyal the agents the Directory found themselves 
opposed many départements the local administrators, who, 
however weak their powers, could yet make the situation 
the representative the central government distinctly un- 

The result was that the electoral machinery never functioned 
effectively. early October 1793 the elections the 
municipalities had been suspended the proposal Barére, 
who added suggestively, Cette mesure est plus révolutionnaire 
que vous puissiez prendre’.* brumaire the Directory, 
use the official phrase, ‘completed’ the elections that had 
not been concluded the appointed time. What probably oc- 
curred was that electoral assemblies where the supporters 
the Directory were not majority they took steps prevent 
the majority from finishing the elections, and the Directory 
subsequently used this excuse for filling the vacant 
positions with its own supporters. Dupont Nemours 
protested the course debate November 1795, C’est 
probablement parce qu’on veut pas confier nomination des 
administrateurs des juges aux électeurs qui ont choisi les membres 
Corps The existing powers nominating members 
local administrations not proving sufficient, they had 
increased law September 1797.5 

Given such conditions was natural that many those who 
were entitled vote the local elections, knowing that there 
was little chance their vote proving effective, should have 
abstained. early September 1792 said that the 
people the countryside, tired the numerous elections, with 
their sentiments offended and their economic interests 

Quoted Monnet, op. cit. 260. 

Cf. the repeated attempts the commissaire for the Cétes-du-Nord have his 
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injured the policy the revolutionary governments, were 
ceasing take active interest slackening 
interest went progressively and spread from the country 
the towns. One example comes from the canton 
sur-Chalaronne, where, when the assembly active citizens 
met September 1795, out 565 entitled the vote were 
present. the same canton the assembly March 1798 
which 1544 should have voted only had 135 members when 
met, and the second day when the elections were actually 
held only were present.? 

Along with this decline local interest went, have 
indicated, open unavowed increase central control. 
But although nomination the personnel local administrations 
from above seems have been extensive under the Directory, 
did not altogether achieve its aim. The Directory may have 
succeeded keeping its acknowledged enemies out official 
positions does not seem have been able make the local 
administrations, which had rendered subservient itself, 
efficient the execution their functions. unfavourable 
verdict has generally been returned its administration the 
Directory itself set the example. often quoted report 
the year VII wrote, pillage des caisses publiques, les 
attaques dirigées contre les fonctionnaires publics, Vinertie 
grand nombre eux, Vassassinat des républicains, tel est 
malheureusement Vaspect que présentent plusieurs départements 

are forced conclude that the experiment local govern- 
ment initiated the Revolution had failed. The institution 
Napoleon’s prefects and the practically complete elimination 
the electoral system from the local government France 
merely drew the logical conclusion that failure. This not 
the place pass final verdict the causes it, even one 
were possible the evidence our disposal. But worth 
while remarking that must probably look for these causes 
the sphere national rather than local politics. None the 
successive governments France from 1789 1799 won the 
lasting support the people. Probably time after the 
first year could the government have dispensed with the pressure 
exercised first the clubs, and later its own direct repre- 
sentatives. these conditions free local government could not 
exist. Moreover, the revolutionaries, making artificial political 
units such the départements the basis their administrative 
structure, had, perhaps necessity, deprived their system 
local government those natural roots which might have enabled 

Dubreuil, op. cit. 116. 
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survive period political disorder, stand out against 
pressure from above. They themselves had laid the foundations 
the Napoleonic centralization providing the essential 
framework which Napoleon’s préfets and sous-préfets could 
operate. The decade that began with spontaneous outburst 
communal liberty ended with the creation far more ruth- 
lessly centralized system local administration than even the 
ancien régime had known. Yet the attempt the revolution- 
aries establish freer system local government had not 
been entirely wasted. Its institutions, some them, sur- 
vived, even mere shadow, and the memory them remained 
provide inspiration for the next century. 
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Notes and Documents 


Neglected Domesday Satellite 


article ‘The Making Domesday Professor 
Galbraith notices the apparent failure Domesday studenis 
take account Baring’s article ‘The Exeter Domesday 
which was published this does not, 
however, refer the fact that one seems have followed 
Baring’s hint about the Domesday contained the 
twelfth-century Cartulary the Priory the whole 
cartulary has been print since 1893 and modern Domesday 
studies have been much concerned with monastic texts more 
less closely related the Domesday Inquest, the neglect 
this document For, though only relates seven 
manors Somerset, has features considerable interest. 

cannot assumed that the document fragment. All 
the manors that deals with were held demesne the church 
Bath 1086; and the eight Somersetshire estates the 
abbey which find place our text, five were that time held 
mesne tenants, and the borough Bath, where the abbey 
had twenty-four burgesses, acres meadow and mill, was 
held the The two remaining properties not dealt with 
the cartulary text are Evestie’ and Ashwick. true that 
Domesday describes both held demesne but they are the 
only Somerset estates the abbey described which the Exon 
Domesday states have been held Wulfwold the abbot 
the day when King Edward was alive and dead. Wulfwold 
(who was joint abbot and perhaps non-resident) gave them 
the abbey but was living 1084 (as probable) seems 
possible that his gift had not taken effect when the Domesday 
Inquest began, that continued life-tenant. so, 
our text may complete return for those Somersetshire manors 


1V.H. Galbraith, ante, lvii. 169, 

For the text question, see Chartularies the Priory St. Peter Bath, 
ed. William Hunt, Somerset Record Soc., vol. vii, 1893, no. 73, pp. 67-8. not 
mentioned Professor Douglas his discussion Domesday satellites: Feudal 
Documents from the Abbey Bury St. Edmunds, 1932, pp. Historical Essays 
Honour James Tait, 1933, 56; History, xxi. (1936), 251. 

4The Exon Domesday (fo. 185) speaks the abbey having mansio Bath, 
this differing from Domesday Book. 
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which the abbey was holding demesne the time was 

Complete not, there can doubt that our document 
closely connected with the Domesday Inquest. the 
figures hides, ploughs, potential ploughs, peasants, mill-rents, 
and meadow areas which gives, are identical with those 
Domesday Book and only different.2 certain, however, 
that this Bath Abbey Domesday was not derived from the Great 
Domesday for contains the statistics live stock which the 
latter omits. Its affinity with the Exon Domesday very close. 
its live stock figures, are identical with those the 
Exeter text, which omits two these figures and differs only 


Wulfwold’s gift, see Two Chartularies, no. 29, 35. undated, but, 
Miss Harmer has kindly pointed out me, must assigned some time 
between 1061 and 1082. Ashwick had been given Wulfwold the Confessor 
1061 conditione habeat, vita comite, Deus cum dissolutionem 
sui corporis imminere cui voluerit per perpetualiter tribuendam ibid. no. 28, 
pp. 33-5. regards the date Wulfwold’s death, Hunt (Introduction, xli) asserts 
that the grant Charlecombe William Hosatus Chartularies, no. 33, pp. 37-8) 
document which mentions Wulfwold should dated not earlier than 
1084’. does not state his reasons for this view but presumably accepted 
ingenious conjecture Eyton’s which has more said for than appears from 
Eyton’s ill-expressed discussion [R. Eyton, Domesday Studies: Somerset, 1880, 
58, 103]. The case for may stated thus. the hundred Bath the Geld 
Inquest 1084 assigns hides the Abbey Bath, hide virgates 
William Hosatus. the same hundred the Exon Domesday assigns hides totalling 
26} the demesnes those manors which the abbey held demesne and William 
Hosatus appears Exon holding manor Tadwick chief and Charlecombe 
tenant the abbey. Now the demesne the Tadwick manor assigned hides 
and the tenants are assigned half virgate, but the total hidage given 1}. This 
contradiction removed assume that half virgate has been omitted from the 
demesne figure—one the commonest forms scribal error Domesday and its 
related texts. And the corrected demesne figure hide virgates) precisely that 
for which William Hosatus liable the Geld Inquest. the demesne 
Charlecombe (held him 1086) rated Exon hides. Thus the hypothesis 
that Charlecombe was held demesne 1084, and was granted William between 
1084 and 1086, would exactly account for the discrepancy between the Geld Inquest 
and Exon the matter the abbey’s liability (for 26} the same time 
would explain the fact that William’s liability 1084 was only hide virgates. 
Eyton failed himself justice. Seebohm’s copy Eyton the words hides 
Charlecombe’ are struck out and someone (presumably Seebohm himself) has 
written the margin held, Will Hosatus under Bath demesne 
mentioned Eyton was not guessing here, but failed indicate that was referring 
Exon (where the facts are stated reports them) and not Domesday Book 
which omits them. 

the seven discrepancies, one manifest error the Bath text—a total number 
hides less one than the sum the hides assigns the demesne and the homines 
respectively the figure Domesday equals that sum. the remaining differences, 
five can explained careless copying—the addition omission Roman 
numeral—and the sixth the omission virg’ minus Domesday. this last 
case the Exon Domesday agrees with the Bath text, the others with Domesday. 
That the Bath text—among the statistics here question—gives ten figures which are 
not Domesday not very significant: six them could inferred from the 
statements Domesday, and the same would true another but for one the 
discrepancies just mentioned. Corston, mill and meadow appear Domesday 
but not the cartulary. 
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one case. Further, each entry starts with the Exeter formula 
habet unam mansionem quae vocatur which was abridged 
Domesday Book and must rare, occurs all, other 
satellite Yet the Bath document not copy the 
Exon Domesday. contains substantial information which 
not found the latter. the entry relating Lyncombe 
his [sc. habuit quidam tagnus Osuuardus hidas 
dimidiam tempore Regis Edwardi. hic tagnus non poterat 
auferre terram suam abbatia. Hic sua 
remisit terram suam abbatiam, licet has hidas dimidiam 
quas superius his habet modo Walterus hosatus hidam 
abbate alterae sunt There nothing correspond- 
ing this either the Exeter text Domesday Book. Again 
the account Priston contains three statements which are 
absent from both the other texts 


haec fuit victu monachorum tempore Regis 

his [sc. geldaverunt hidae die qua rex 
Edwardus fuit vivus 

homines franci habent ibi xxv animalia oves. 


the other hand, the Exon Domesday contains matter which 
not found the Bath document. five manors says 
that Abbot Sewold (who seems have been joint-abbot with 
Wulfwold) held the manor the day King Edward was alive 
and dead (or King Edward’s time), and the remaining two 
that the abbot held them that time. And for the last 
three manors the Bath list the Exon Domesday gives: values, 
and for the last two manors live-stock figures also, which are 
wanting (for these manors) the Bath 

From this last fact can inferred not only that the com- 
pilers the Exon Domesday had some other source information 
for the abbey’s estates than the Bath text, than any return 
breve from which that text may have been derived, but also that 
the information common the two documents was probably 
not derived the Bath scribe from the Exon Domesday. The 
values, which omits for the last three manors his list, are 
matters which has been careful enter for the first four manors. 
had the Exeter text before him, why should leave out 


nearest approach which have noticed the Ely Inquest [fo. 
col. ed. Hamilton, 128]: Hudo dapifer tenet unum manerium acris quod 
Brochesseuot vocatur. one case (Bathford) the Bath text has habet mans’, not habet 
mans’. 

Walter Hosatus was tenant the abbey’s manors Wilmington and Batheaston 
1086. 

Priston (the first the last three manors) Exon mentions runcinus 
which Bath says nothing, while the latter alone gives the ‘animals’ and sheep 
the homines franci. 
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some the values which gives the omission had occurred 
two cases only, might have been possible (since the valu- 
ations are given the end each entry) explain the 
hypothesis that the scribe the cartulary was copying from 
manuscript double columns, that copied from left right 
manor manor, and that the bottom the page containing 
the concluding sentences two entries had been cut off had 
become illegible. But the values are fact wanting for three 
manors and the manuscript Exon single column. 
looks very much regard these three manors less in- 
formation was available the compiler the Bath document 
(or its original) than was available for the And, 
view all the evidence indicating that the Domesday Inquest 
proceeded hundred hundred, this hypothesis made more 
plausible the fact the manors whose values are not stated 
lie different hundreds from the other four, which are all the 
hundred Bath. 

the other hand, cannot readily infer from the 
presence the Bath text information not contained Exon, 
that the compilers the latter document did not use copy 
the former. cannot so, because the information question 
mostly kind which Exon does not record rule, while 
the statement homines franci habent ibi xxv animalia xij 
oves, though statement which one would expect the compilers 
the Exeter text interested, might have slipped out through 
copyist’s ‘running on’ from one Ht’ 
natively, would seem possible that the particulars question, 
some them, were added the original the Bath text 
from local that one these passages that 
the scribe suddenly uses the first person—hidas quas 
dixi—is perhaps significant. 

Besides these differences content, differences arrangement 
and phraseology must considered. Though neither text 
mentions the hundreds, both fact group the manors according 
the hundreds which they are situated, and deal with all the 
manors one hundred before passing those another. But 
they take the hundreds different order, the Bath document 
beginning with the hundred Bath, going that Keynsham, 
and concluding with that Frome, while the order Exon 
Keynsham, Bath, Frome. Now this difference the order 
the hundreds makes unlikely that Bath was derived from 
Exon, but does not preclude the use text similar that 
Bath, the compilers Exon. the extraction brief 


Similarly Weston the Bath text has cc. oves molendinum while Exon 
reads cc. oves molendinum. Baring says: clear that Exon does not always 
give full copy the original return’, op. cit. 314. proof this points its 
compression the information contained the appended account 
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list seven manors hard see what purpose could have 
been served change order, which would have been trouble- 
some make and would not have facilitated reference any 
way, since any one the seven could picked out 
But the compilers Exon, they were using return arranged 
like the cartulary text, would need rearrange the hundreds 
secure conformity with the order observed regard the 
estates other tenants-in-chief. Since there would 
similar need rearranging the order manors each hundred, 
significant that within the hundreds the order the manors 
the same both documents, though Exon the manors which 
were not held demesne, and are omitted altogether from the 
Bath schedule, are interspersed among the 

similar argument can employed regard phraseology. 
every case Bath has defendebat (in one instance) defendebat 
se, while Exon says every case Bath tells 
the hides demesne and the hides the homines and then 
the ploughs each, while Exon always gives first the hides and 
ploughs demesne and then the hides and ploughs the 
Again Exon always gives the valet before the value 
quando Abbas recepit: the four manors for which Bath gives 
values, the order (in the Bath text) reversed. Now since each 
text adheres consistently its own phraseology (except that 
Exon sometimes has accepit instead recepit), the differences 
between them can scarcely explained the assumption that 
the compiler the Bath text ‘revelled the use synonym 
and paraphrase Round said the Domesday And 
again may urged that the compilers Exon, they used 
document similarly phrased that the cartulary, would 
need make changes for the sake uniformity with the rest 
their work, while such reason can have influenced the com- 
piler the other text. There is, however, one fact which seems 

Bath itself excluded from the cartulary text, can hardly urged that 
the prestige the place where the abbey was situated would lead the scribe pick 
out the hundred Bath and give precedence which Jacked his source. Since 
mention made the hundreds and there mark indicate where the text 
passes from one hundred another, may presumed that the arrangement 
hundreds due the information being collected hundred hundred and was 
taken over from the original, not imposed upon it. 

order the hundreds and manors Domesday Book identical with that 
the Exon Domesday, except that, Domesday Book, the property the borough 
Bath detached from the hundred Bath and put the head the schedule. 
Baring says the Exon Domesday general that the entries are rule grouped 
hundreds and the order hundreds fairly regular’, but points out that there 
are exceptions (especially Somerset), which explains belated entries’, op. 
cit. Reichel speaks the Exeter Book placing together all the 
estates held the same owner each hundred and adopting regular rotation 
the entries the hundreds V.C.H. Devon, 375. The adoption such rotation 
was perhaps due the routine transcription dictation rather than deliberate 


purpose facilitating subsequent reference, for the hundreds are not named; see 
Ballard, Domesday Inquest (1906), 17. Feudal England, 26. 
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point the other direction. For six manors Bath uses the 
word coceti for the people who are called 
ments. there seems indication any legal 
economic difference between these people Priston and their 
parallels the other manors, the difference nomenclature 
might suggest that Exon was the source the Bath text, and 
that the compiler the latter intended substitute coceti for 
bordarii, but one case slipped through inadvertence into mere 
copying. Yet this not much set against the contrary 
implications the other evidence (of content and arrangement 
well phraseology); and, bordars and appear to- 
gether several Somersetshire manors the Exon Domesday, 
seems not improbable that the opposition between the two texts 
this matter really represents difference opinion the status 
the people question and that their agreement Priston re- 
flects something distinctive about the bordars there which may well 
have been definite enough affect Bath’s choice terms without 
revealing its nature the scanty details that are 

different interpretation the facts rather than mere 
difference terminology seems indicated Exon’s use the 
word nemusculum (altered Domesday silva minuia) for land 
described the Bath text pascua. Lyncombe pascua 
used both for some land measured acres and Monkton 
Combe, Priston, and Stanton the differences are obviously more 
than verbal. The following table shows the position 


Bath Cartulary Exon Domesday 
Weston leug’ pascuae leugam nemusculi 
Bathford leug’ pascuae leugam nemusculi 
Monkton Combe leug’ pascuae leugam nemusculi 
Lyncombe agr’ pascuae agros pascuae 
Priston nemore pascuac. agros pascuae 
agr’ minus 
Stanton Prior agr’ pascuae XXX agros nemusculi 


XXX pascuae 


examples and bordars the same manors Exon, see Egford 
(fo. Witham (fo. and Ubley (fo. 446). should noted that Bath 
mentions Priston and Stanton within the same hundred. Such 
things these are found other England; and the Ely Inquest provides 
problems somewhat similar that discussed above. Cambridgeshire cottars and 
bordars are often mentioned the same Domesday Book [V.C.H. Cam- 
bridgeshire, (1938), 346]; and they sometimes appear together the Ely Inquest 
(e.g. Witcham and Melburn); but Soham and Snailwell find cottars the 
Ely Inquest (in two successive entries, ed. Hamilton, 101), when Domesday and 
the call them bordars. the summary which follows the text the Ely 
however, the Soham are called bordars (6): Snailwell not 
included this summary [ed. Hamilton, 

Corston pasture wood recorded either document. The hypothesis 
that one text abridged the other and ignored some its distinctions impossible, 
for would apply opposite directions Priston and Stanton. 
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There are some differences the valuations. Weston 
the former value given Bath and the present value 
£8, while both Exon and Domesday Book the figures 
are and £10. Bathford the former value put and 
the present value Bath, while both Exon and Domesday 
give £10 for both periods. Monkton Combe all three texts 
agree upon present valuation £8, but Bath says was the 
same abbas recepit hanc mans’, while Exon and Domesday 
give the former value (which Exon dates quando abb. accep’) 
£7.1 

Probably one should not lay much stress upon differences 
the spelling place-names but perhaps worth noting that 
they show certain tendencies which would fit well with the 
hypothesis that the Exeter text some sense intermediate 
between that the cartulary and Domesday Book. The variants 
are follows 


Bath— 

Exon— 

Westona Forda Cuma Lincuma Prisctona Stantona Corstuna 
Domesday— 

Westone Forde Cume Lincume Prisctone Stantone Corstune 


the whole seems probable that the Bath text was 
not derived from the Exon text but belongs still earlier 
stage the Domesday Inquest. Baring thought that 
seem get one other glimpse the original returns but that 
‘the Bath figures may have come, not from the return made 
the commissioners, but from draft the dozen lines 
which devotes our document does not, however, bring 
out the critical point that for three manors omits the values 
that should expect give was derived from the same 
returns’ from which the compilers Exon obtained 
this information. And perhaps the chief importance this little 
document for Domesday studies general that affords one 
more argument against the over-simplification which has until 
recently marked the conception the original returns enter- 
tained Domesday scholars. They have mostly used that 
term meant one thing only and the Domesday legati 
obtained all their information from the verdicts the local 
juries. Yet already 1906 Mr. Charles Johnson suggested that 
the tenants-in-chief made returns their own lands 
this was the first stage the Inquest, and his contention that 

Lyncombe the three texts agree for both periods, and, for the remaining 


three manors, Bath, have already pointed out, gives values. 
Op. cit. pp. 315, 316. 


| 


‘double method implied the terms the Ely preamble 
seems somewhat strained, must remember that dual pro- 
cedure definitely indicated Robert and Mr. 
Johnson’s general opinions have now received powerful support 
from Professor venture think that the Bath Abbey 
text provides new argument for their validity. may that 
that text either is, based upon, return demesne manors 
made the abbey that this return was submitted the 
Commissioners and that they then checked and supplemented 
the information contained the light the jurors’ verdicts, 
and, when expressing their conclusions the Exon Domesday, 
adopted phraseology different some respects from its phrase- 
ology order secure uniformity with the rest their digest. 
any case the Bath document, spite its brevity, deserves 
recognition important Domesday satellite. For seven 
manors Somerset provides with third version, just 
the Ely Inquest does for its Cambridgeshire section. Along 
with that Inquest, and with that alone among the monastic texts 
which are now available print, stands near enough the 
original memoranda the Domesday Inquest contain the 
statistics live stock. And its early date proved the fact 
that, passage which not found either the Exon Domesday 
Domesday Book, and may even later addition its 
original text, speaks Walter Hosatus, who was Domesday 
tenant, ‘now’ (modo) holding hide land Lyncombe. 


conclusion should noted that the Bath Cartulary 
also contains second text which related Domesday—the 
document headed terris Bathae This brief 
hidation schedule all the manors .assigned the abbey 
Domesday Book, excluding its property Bath, but including 
Tidenham Gloucestershire, which entered Domesday 
under the rubric the Terra Regis, but which says that the 
abbot (or abbey Bath had previously (habuit). The 


Norfolk, ii. ante, lvii. 174-7; ep. Douglas, Feudal Documents, 
pp. straining words see dual procedure the instructions 


the Ely Preamble, such dualism does seem suggested the reference 


those qui terras sanctae scribi fecerunt the writ Lanfranc which 
Round’s opinion caused the Ely Inquest made, and which, Professor 
Galbraith has argued, may late 1086 spite its reference Abbot 
Symeon’s impending consecration. One wonders, too, whether there may not 
some echo dual procedure the fact that the O.E. Chronicle speaks inquiries 
each shire the land and stock each landholder, while Henry Huntingdon 
speaks inquiry oath the hides and stock unaquaque villa. Robert 
Hereford does not mention the villages, but after using terms similar those 
the Chronicle—facta est descriptio agris singularum provinciarum, 
possessionibus singulorum personarum—that goes say: Alii inquisitores post 
alios, ignoti ignotas mittebantur provincias, 
Two Chartularies, no. 30, pp. 35-6, 
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schedule gives the number geld hides each manor T.R.E. 
and (for the first eight manors the list) the number these 
which were demesne but the qualification T.R.E. omitted 
for the two Gloucestershire manors which conclude the list, and 
regard these two stated that the hidage had been 
For manors, out the total 17, the figures are identical 
with those Domesday Book—among the being Monkton 
Combe the demesne which Domesday assigns hides, while 
the other Bath text and Exon put them hides less one virgate. 
The one discrepancy Tidenham—9 hides demesne place 
Domesday’s hides. This might clerical but 
since the famous survey Tidenham, which preserved 
this very cartulary, says that its hides were ‘inland 
and since the name spelled the hidation schedule just 
the O.E. survey (Dyddanhamme compared with Domes- 
day’s seems more probable that this was the 
source from which the information about this place was derived 
and that the compiler the hidation schedule used this source 
because Tidenham not included under the rubric the church 
Bath Domesday Book. That for the other manors his 
source was Domesday Book itself seems certain. cases 
the spelling the names identical with that Domesday 
Book and others differs one letter only, while, the 
manors common the schedule and Exon and the manors 
common and the other Bath text, there only one (Forda) 
whose name spelled exactly either those texts. 
This contrast the other Bath text, which (as the above 
table shows) differs from Domesday the spelling all its seven 
place-names and agrees with the Exon spelling three cases. 
Again, the hidation schedule, like Domesday, refers the 
‘Church’ Bath, while Exon and the other cartulary text 
read the ‘Abbey’. Then the statement about 
the reduction liability the two- Gloucestershire properties 
Alveston and Ashton made slightly different terms Domes- 
day and the cartulary schedule, but whereas the statement 
the latter could inferred from the more precise statement 
Domesday, the converse would not Further, the hides 
demesne are omitted for just those manors for which Domesday 
fails distinguish them. they are distinguished for three 


scribe misunderstands T.R.E. Rege Edwardo. 

non geldant concessu and Ashton: Ibi hidae. Harum sunt 
geldo quietae concessu Tres vero geldant. The entry the Bath 
schedule runs:. Ipsa ecclesia tenet Alvestone pro hidis geldandis Escetune pro 
geldandis. his duobus maneriis sunt hidae sed his sunt geldo 
liberae concessu Eaduuardi Willelmi regis. That the concession was equally dis- 
tributed between the two places could not certainly inferred from this. 
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these manors the Exon Domesday (and, least partially, for 
fourth), seems clear that the Somerset figures the schedule 
were derived from Domesday Book and not from the Exon Domes- 
day. The order which the manors are dealt with the schedule 
appears somewhat haphazard and cannot fully accounted 
for. The scribe started with Tidenham (the one Gloucestershire 
manor for which the hides demesne are distinguished) and then 
seems have picked out from Domesday the seven Somerset 
manors for which similar information was forthcoming, for these 
seven are given the order which they occur Domesday 
Book. After that the order baffling. This, however, the only 
puzzling feature about this document, which seems have nothing 
with the other Bath text and has real importance for 
Domesday not, strictly speaking, Domesday 
satellite but (apart from Tidenham) mere extract hidation 
statistics from Domesday Book.? Perhaps its chief use 
provide warning against the danger assuming some close 
connexion between distinct documents merely because they have 
some relation Domesday and occur the same 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


Combined Manuscript Geoffrey Monmouth and 
Henry Huntingdon 


College Ushaw near Durham owns manu- 
script the latter part the twelfth century containing the 
Historia Regum Britanniae Geoffrey Monmouth. The 
book not mentioned the list nearly 200 manuscripts 
Geoffrey, which Acton Griscom added his edition the 
Historia (London, 1929), pp. 550-84. therefore sent short 
notice the Mediaeval Academy America, which known 


Besides the difference the hidation Monkton Combe, there contradiction 
between the two Bath texts regard Priston. The hidation schedule says there 
were geld hides there T.R.E., but the survey after stating that the manor defended 
itself for hides vicecomitatu adds his geldaverunt iiij hidae die qua rex 
Edwardus fuit vivus mortuus—a statement which, pointed out above, not found 
either Domesday Exon. 

The closest parallels the Bath schedule with which acquainted are (i) 
the schedule hundredis hidis ecclesie Abbendonensis Berchescire sicut scriptura 
thesauri regis continet per hund(reta) singula dispositis which Professor Douglas has 
printed from Cotton Claudius ix, fo. col. ante, xliv. (1929), 623; and (ii) 
the schedule sulungs assigned manors the archbishop Canterbury the 
bishop Rochester and the monks which occupies fo. the Domesday Mona- 
chorum: V.C.H. Kent, iii. 257. Both these texts, however, adhere the T.R.E. 
assessment for some manors for which Domesday also gives different T.R.W. figure, 
while for the Bath Abbey manors, Domesday, like the Bath schedule, only gives the 
T.R.E. assessment, 


| 
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preparing critical edition this favourite book the 
middle ages, and was asked Professor Jacob Hammer 
New York, the future editor, give some details the manu- 
which was able examine leisure the kind per- 
mission the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Charles Corbishley, M.A., 
President Ushaw College, and the librarian, the Rev. 
Then came surprise: the manuscript contains not only the 
work Geoffrey but also the greater part the Historia Anglorum 
Henry Huntingdon, which was joined the History 
the Britons remarkable way. one the earlier manu- 
scripts Henry, and some lines may not out place draw 
attention it, whenever new edition this work replaces 
that Thomas Arnold (Rolls Series, 1879), which needs revision 
several 

The book small vellum manuscript 242 folios, 18°5 
12°5 The binding, which was repaired 1939, consists 
wooden boards covered with parchment without ornamentation, 
the back overlapping both ends; the clasp lost. There are 
two fly-leaves the beginning (fos. 1-2), rather one, taken 
from larger book and folded the opposite direction. Fos. 
and were the first page, and the second page this 
leaf, which belonged lectionary the twelfth century and 
contains lessons (I-V) Maria Magdalena, copied from the 
sermon Abbot Odo Cluny (Bibliotheca hagiographica Latina, 
ii, no. 5439) and from anonymous Life (ibid. 5443), one text 
succeeding the other the middle the third lesson 


necnon quae morte qui solus laborem dolorem 
consideras. Licet plerisque relationis series die noctuque predica- 
tionibus insistendo (Mombritius, Sanctuarium, 2nd edition, Paris, 
1910, 181, 45-182, and 186, 31-187, 2). 


first sight the manuscript seems nothing but copy 
Geoffrey. The beginning and the end are his; there the 
letter dedication addressed Robert Gloucester alone, 
and many variant readings correspond this fact and range 
the manuscript the side the, Leyden MS. which was used 
Faral (La légende arthurienne, Paris, 1929, iii. 64, Biblio- 
Ecole des hautes études, Sciences hist. philol. 
and the manuscript Lord Harlech (Ormsby-Gore Collection, 
formerly MS. Porkington 17) collated Griscom, represent 
this recension the work. addition Merlin inserted 
after Faral, 117 (Griscom, 397, 22) fo. Merlinus iste 
inter Britones sapientissimus fuit propalare consuevit ’). 


also indebted for kind help young friend the Rev. Dr. Theissen. 
See e.g. Haverfield, Henry Huntingdon and Geoffrey 
The Athenaeum, No. 3832 April 1901), 434. 
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leave Dr. Hammer give closer classification the 
text. 

The manuscript originally consisted only fos. 3-121 and 
227-42, which contain Geoffrey’s whole work. Fos. and 
give the connected words Faral, 178, (Griscom, 
501, 4), eos qua omnes fere duces qui ambis partibus 
and the numbering the quires confirms this statement. The 
first quires (fos. quaternions) have numbers but only 
reclamantes, the first word the next page being given the 
end the quire. But from fos. 59-71 double folios and 
single one) onwards number added beginning with (fo. 
this part mention fos. quinio having its end, 
fos. with vii, fos. 227-34 with viii; the last quire, fos. 
235-42, has number, Geoffrey’s text ending the middle 
fo. Now, some time after the completion the manu- 
script, there arose the idea combining the History the 
Britons with English History. The last two quires were put 
aside, and fos. were inserted copyists the later 
twelfth century. first fos. the beginning the 
last part (fos. was copied again (with some variant read- 
ings introduced into the text from another manuscript Geoffrey), 
from Faral, 178, (Griscom, 501, 4), qui ambis 
the end 187 (Griscom, 508, 6), Britonibus inquietationem 
inferebant But from the coming St. Augustine the text 
Geoffrey (c. Griscom, pp. 508, 7-536, Interea missus 
est Augustinus transferre curavi’) was dropped, and Henry 
Huntingdon’s Historia Anglorum was substituted for it, except 
that the two books telling the events previous the mission 
Augustine and the preface the third book were left out. The 
name the author not given; Henry’s text begins (fo. 
iii. (Arnold, 67, 1): sancto Augustino. Anno gratie quin- 
gentesimo octogesimo secundo, Mauricio imperante Only 
two more rubrics were inserted, 67, 2): Gregorii 
pape Augustinum eius socios Angliam’, and 67, 
(c. 3): ‘De rege Ethelberto’, nor are the beginnings and ends 
the books announced, though simple initials mark new chapters, 
not always corresponding Arnold’s division. However, the 
text complete, except the missing first part and the last six 
verses King Edgar (v. 26, 166, represents 
Henry’s third edition finished 1139, and therefore ends with 
the promotion Archbishop Theobald Canterbury the con- 
clusion 1138, fo. (p. 265, 7): ibidem, adnitente rege 
Stephano, Teobaldus Beccensis abbas Cantuariensis archiepiscopus 
effectus The pages and remained empty; the 
two quires containing Geoffrey’s last part were added again, 
before the volume was bound. 
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Arnold knew two manuscripts third edition, 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24061 and Edinburgh, Advocates’ Library 
33. Ushaw manuscript older, though less complete, 
and might some value editor. Arnold compiled 
his edition carelessness’ that could only astonish 
classical scholar like Haverfield; its ‘apparatus’ does not 
allow exact classification the manuscripts. There are 
variants the Ushaw manuscript corresponding, some Edin- 
burgh MS. (S? Arnold), others the Hengwrt MS. 101 1196 
(Arnold’s which text the first edition 1130, though 
the Ushaw manuscript does not contain all the mistakes either 
but has its own blunders too. Several variant readings suggest 
that was one the manuscripts used Henry Savile, the 
first editor (1596). But Arnold’s choice variants arbitrary 
and unreliable that accurate collation the manuscripts 
might prove the existence another text closer Savile’s 
variants. 

Henry Huntingdon was one the first readers Geoffrey’s 
book, which Robert Torigny showed him 1139 Bec 
Warin. Geoffrey himself had mentioned Henry’s name, together 
with that William Malmesbury, with rather sarcastic 
flavour his epilogue, giving them permission’ write 
the Saxon kings but denying their right deal with the kings 
the Britons. This division was bridged simple way 
the Ushaw manuscript combining the two works supple- 
menting each other. 

reader the fifteenth century added many notes the 
margin Henry’s text referring only the contents. There 
are few additions also made about 1200 (fos. 
which relate English history the tenth century and were 
taken from source connected with Florence Worcester 
(946, 955, 1013). Two additions 1300 (fos. 
depend upon Osbern’s Life St. Dunstan, similar source 
doubt being the connecting link (956/57, 978, 1016). 

early reader who did not write later than about 1200, 
not before, added also five notes the margin Geoffrey 
Monmouth. Two them may perhaps point the original 
home the manuscript. 

(1) Geoffrey ascribes King Ebraucus the foundation 
‘opidum montis Agnet, quod Castellum Puellarum dicitur 
(Faral, 27, 12; Griscom, 259, give the Ushaw text). 
Here fo. one the notes alluded to: quod nunc 
Baenbure that is, Bamburgh Castle Northumber- 
land. There need speak mons Agned, the name being 
taken Geoffrey from the Historia Nennius (or 
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Nemnius), (Faral, 38; ed. Lot, pp. 195 and 224), who 
attributed this place the eleventh battle The 
name Castellum Puellarum from the middle the twelfth 
century very often given the castle Edinburgh and 
Holyrood Church situated The influence Geoffrey 
might felt here rather than the memory obscure nunnery 
ascribed St. Monenna and Buchanan might 
not have been far from the truth referring the new name 
Anyone who knows medieval etymologies 
would not surprised the equation and 
(M)aidenesburg having given origin this location Geoffrey’s 
Maidens’ Castle which prevailed. But there were more Maidens’ 
Castles (also prehistoric origins), and the name certainly 
seems have been applied others the old royal city 
Bebbanburg. The same identification which found the 
Ushaw manuscript was made Geffrei Gaimar (1147/51). 
The first part his poem, which was rhythmical version 
Geoffrey’s History, lost but the second part, which sur- 
vived, Lestorie des Engles, vv. 933-6 (ed. Hardy and Martin, Rolls 
Series, 1888, 38), alluded former mention the same 
opinion. speaking Ida, the founder the Northumbrian 
kingdom, followed the Northern recension the Saxon 
Chronicle (547) attributing him the building Bebban- 
burg; but made addition from the story the fabulous 
Ebraucus whom Geoffrey Monmouth had invented few 
years before, and combined the two tales ascribing Ida 
not the timbering the place but its restoration 


Icist Ida dusze anz regna, 

ben restora. 
Dechaette ert mult defreite, 
cum Ebrauc lout ainz fete. 


e.g. Lot’s edition, Bibliothéque des hautes études, Sc. hist. philol. 
1934, pp. 17, 195 (n. 6), who identifies the place with Brougham near 
Penrith (Westmorland), and Crawford, Arthur and his Antiquity, 
1935, ix. 289, who denies any knowledge its situation. 

The charters where Edinburgh Castle seems get this name, are dated 
1142 and 1144 Sir Archibald Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, Glasgow, 1905, 
nos. 145, 146, 160, 172 (Apud Castellum Castrum the name given 
Holyrood the first time no. 254 abbate Castello 
There are other charters King David which are dated apud 
after 1142 well before. 

3So Watson, The History the Celtic Place-Names Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1926, pp. 341 f.; cf. 150. 

Rerum Scoticarum Historia, lib. (Amsterodami, 1643, 167). 

the forms the name, see Anglia, lxiv, 1940, 113. 

Max Gross, Geffrei Die Komposition seiner Reimchronik und sein Ver- 
hdltnis den Quellen (Strassburg dissertation), 1902, 11, gave already this ex- 
planation. Gaimar, see also Al. Bell, ‘Maistre Gaimar’ Medium Aevum, 
vii, 1938, pp. 184-98. 
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Robert Torigny mentions the places given back King 
Carluith, Castrum puellarum Novum castrum super 
Tynam comitatum putting the name 
Maidens’ Castle next that Bamburgh. The word puellarum 
erased the original manuscript (Avranches 86) and dropped 
therefore most copies and authors dependent Robert, 
such Radulf Diceto, doubt because the name Maidens’ 
Castle was usually applied already Edinburgh Castle: the 
name was given this meaning, e.g. 1174, the treaty 
Falaise, when this castle was ceded Henry II. Was 
mistake Robert’s 1157, else was the other interpretation 
the name deleted afterwards avoid misunderstanding 
There existed Maiden Tower Bamburgh Castle, which was 
restored 1419 the constable, Sir William Elmeden.? 

(2) Geoffrey speaking King Elidurus did not mention 
his burial-place. the Ushaw manuscript, fo. the glossator 
after the words (Faral, 51, 17; Griscom, 299, 12): hac 
luce migrans exemplum bonitatis successoribus suis 
made the sepultus est Kair Peredur, quod nunc 
Ribbecestria Ribchester Lancashire the Roman 
Bremetennacum got the new name from the river Ribble 
and was originally called but, besides forms pre- 
serving the letter there are examples Ribbecestre from 
Geoffrey tells the story King Peredurus with that 
Elidurus, but nothing Kair Peredur, nor see connexion 
with the similar name the foundation King Rud Hudibras 
(Faral, 29, Griscom, 261): montis Paladur, 
quod Sephtonia dicitur’ nor with two 
Scottish forts the name later times Elidur’s 


1Ed. Bethmann, Mon. Germ. hist., Scriptores, vi. 506; ed. Howlett, Chronicles 
the Reigns Stephen, Henry II, and Richard iv. 192; Sir Archibald Lawrie, 
Annals the Reigns Malcolm and William, Kings Scotland, Glasgow, 1910, 
33. 

History Northumberland, Newcastle, 1893, 43, ‘in reparacione 
murorum cuiusdam turris vocate Maiden Tour 

Victoria History the Counties England, Lancashire, vii. (1912), 45; Ekwall, 
The Place-Names Lancashire, Manchester, 1922, pp. 144 (cf. 233), and English 
River-Names, Oxford, 1928, pp. 340 

Geoffrey the name Caerpaladur was added the list British cities 
which was compiled first Nennius (c. 66a) and expanded Henry Huntingdon, 
7), whom Alfred Beverley followed (Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales, ed. Th. 
Hearnius, Oxford, 1716, 9). But Caerpaladur (ibid. from Geoffrey) was added 
only Ranulph Higden, Polychronicon, (ed. Babington, Rolls Series, ii. 54), 
followed the author the historiarum, iv. 170 (ed. Haydon, Rolls Series, 
ii. 148 f.), nor found the Welsh lists see Ifor Williams, Bulletin 
the Board Studies, 1929/31, pp. ff. the development this list 
Haverfield, The Roman Occupation Britain, Oxford, 1924, pp. 289-93 
Jackson, Antiquity, 1938, xii. 44. 

Watson, loc. cit. pp. 150, 345, 421. 
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tomb was ascribed either Aldburge, Clud 
(Elud the printed edition) nomé, Pierre Langtoft 
whom Robert Manning Brunne the name 
being mistranslation the British (Dumbarton). 
Geoffrey attributed the foundation Alclud Aldclud 
Ebraucus; later writers identified with Caerlaverock 
with Aldborough the West Riding 
the Roman Brigantum. have found 
parallel the statement the glossator. 

(3) Where Geoffrey speaks the three metropolitan sees 
Britain: York, London, Caerleon, the glossator repeats this 
invention the margin fo. (near Sedes Faral, 72, 
Griscom, 329, 13): Prima sedes fuit urbe Legionum, cui 
Wallia apendit. Secunda urbe Londoniarum, cui Loegria 
Cornubia. Tercia Ebor(aco) Deira Albania insule.’ 
There the express addition the isles the province York 
—in the times the Regnum Insularum—and the changing 
the sequence are remarkable, Caerleon getting the first place, 
rather than York London. 

(4) The Saxons headed Octa and Eosa follow the defeated 
Britons and their King Utherpendragon (Faral, 136, 14; 
Griscom, 420, 18): Victoria autem potiti insecuti sunt eos 
cedentes usque montem Damet’. The usual form the 
name ‘Damen’; but similar manuscript was obviously the 
foundation one the Welsh versions Geoffrey, giving the 
variant again, fo. gloss was added 
‘id est Windgetes prope torrentem Koket, unde villa que ibi 
est dicitur The words refer again, like the Bam- 
burgh gloss, Northumberland: the village Wingates 
(formerly the parish Longhorsley, is, fact, 
situated near the river there are also fords course, 
though village called Coquetford not mentioned, far 
know. Wingates the neighbourhood the Brinkburn 


the French Prose Brut and, depending it, the English Prose Brut, 
(ed. Fr. Brie, English Text Society, cxxxi. 1906, 30), and historiarum, 
20, loc. cit. cf. the French Prose Brut, see Fr. Brie, 
Geschichte und Quellen der mittelenglischen Prosachronik, The Brute England, Marburg, 
1905, pp. ff. 

Chronicle, ed. Th. Wright (Rolls Series), 56. 

Story England, ed. Furnivall (Rolls Series), 139, 3941. 

Ibid. 77, 2168. identified also here with Maidenes town mistake. 

Ranulph Higden, loc. cit. (p. 66); cf. above, nn. and 

the Welsh text the Jesus College, Oxford, MS. no. lxi, translated 
Jones (Griscom, 420). Other versions have the usual ‘Damen’; will mention 
only Cotton MS. Cleopatra edited John Jay Parry, Brut Brenhinedd (The 
Mediaeval Academy America, Publication No. 27), Cambridge (Mass.), 1937, 150. 

Allen Mawer, The Place-Names Northumberland and Durham, Cambridge, 


1920, 217; John Hodgson, History Northumberland, pt. ii, vol. ii, Newcastle, 
1832, pp. 107 


| 
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Priory Austin Canons, nor the Cistercian monastery 
Newminster far away; the name found the chartu- 
laries The same interpretation the Ushaw manu- 
script given rhythmical Anglo-Norman version Geoffrey, 
which substituted for the verses 53-8728 Wace’s Roman 
Brut the Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 13, xxi, the early 
fourteenth Wace’s poem (1155) followed this 
other manuscripts Gaimar’s work mentioned before 
there are good reasons for the opinion that the inserted verses 
depend upon the lost first part which has been quoted 
already connexion with the Bamburgh gloss (above, 45). 
explanation mons Damed given this Royal MS. 
fo. 


Icel mont cel 

Diamned esteit apelée, 

Mes nus, qui pais manum, 
Windegates ore 

souverain est coudrei, 
Desuz curt russellet, 
nus apelom Coquet. 


The same interpretation was repeated compilation 
the fourteenth century, the Scalacronica Sir Thomas Gray, 
who was lord Heaton manor between Cornhill and Norham 
and constable Norham Castle Northumberland, and ac- 
quired property also Cokedale. The part his Chronicle 
French relating history previous 1066 has not been pub- 
lished yet; but the extracts made and translated John 
Leland are sufficient ‘Sum Chroniques say that Uther 
vanquisshid Otta and Oza Wyndegate Coquet Ryver 
There are more versions Geoffrey unknown and the 
glosses the Ushaw manuscript may depend such text. 
But two the few glosses refer Northumberland—to Bam- 
burgh Castle, the river Coquet and Wingates—and may not 
rash conclusion that the manuscript was written somewhere 


the Surtees Society, vol. (ed. Fowler, 1878) and 
(ed. Page, 1893). 

will mention only the new edition the Roman Brut Wace, Ivor Arnold 
(Société des anciens textes frangais), 1938, vii. 

Rudolf Imelmann, Versuch seine Quellen, Berlin, 1906, pp. ff., 
105 

verses were edited Sir Frederic Madden, Layamons Brut, 1847, iii. 368, 
who mentions also the Scalacronica. 

Joannis Lelandi Collectanea, ed. Th. Hearnius, editio altera, 1770, vol. pt. ii. 
510; Scalacronica Sir Thomas Gray, ed. Jos. Stevenson, Edinburgh (Maitland 
Club), 1836, 260. The Cambridge manuscripts this work are not accessible 
present. 
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this district, e.g. Brinkburn Priory Newminster, though 
the question remains, whether the lost part Gaimar might 
the connecting link. Helmsley, the residence Walter Espec, 
whose book the British kings was borrowed for Gaimar, 
Kirkham Priory and Rievaulx Abbey, Walter’s foundations, 
are situated farther away Yorkshire. But Walter Espec held 
also the village Carham the Tweed, the castle 
and other property Northumberland; his interests there 
stretched beyond the Coquet. story Ailred Rievaulx’s 
Speculum caritatis, ii. (Migne, Patrol. Lat. 565), written 
1141/2 confirms the fact that Geoffrey’s book ‘reached the 
north England very early date ’.? 

Another possibility also considered the home 
the manuscript. entry the fifteenth century the fly-leaf 
(fo. looks like the press-mark library, and might have the 
Ker suggested me. The same hand seems have written 
the beginning the manuscript itself, the lower margin 
fo. the title Brutus applied Geoffrey’s work. the last 
page, fo. besides probationes pennae different ages and 
importance, the name Thomas Killingbecke written 
sixteenth-century may have been owner the manu- 
script. There Killingbeck Hall the West Riding York- 
shire (east Leeds), and there was Killingbeck family 
Chapel-Allerton and Allerton-Grange (north Leeds) and 
other estates nearby, the neighbourhood the Cistercian 
house Kirkstall Abbey, which they were tenants, become 
proprietors after the Dissolution the monasteries; Robert 
was one the last abbots (1499-1501), and there 
were also several Thomas Killingbecks the sixteenth century 
the manuscript might Kirkstall book.* (See note next page.) 


History Northumberland, xi. 1922, pp. 25, 31, 45; cf. Powicke, 
Ailred Rievaulx and his Biographer Walter Daniel’ (in Bulletin the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, vi. 1921/2, 248; separate edition, 39). 

Powicke, loc. cit. pp. 455, 476 (45, 66). 

Leeds Parish Church Registers, and 2nd books (The Publications the 
Thoresby Society, vol. i), Leeds, 1891, Index, 433, and the (incomplete) pedigrees 
Ralph Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensis, London, 1715, pp. 133 (Leeds, 1816, pp. 
132 f.), and Dugdale, Visitation the County Yorke (Surtees Society, vol. 
xxxvi. 1859), 20, also the revised edition with additions Clay The 
Genealogist, New Series, vol. xxx. 1914, pp. 39-41, and book, Dugdale’s Visitation 
Yorkshire, vol. iii, Exeter (Pollard), 1917, pp. 320-2. The latter pedigree mentions 
two Killingbecks the name Thomas who must have been living the later part 
the sixteenth century, viz. Thomas, younger son Robert Killingbeck Chapel- 
Allerton (who died 1573), named his father’s will 1573 (Leeds Parish Registers, 
26, 4), and Thomas Killingbeck Northall (in Leeds), the husband Mary 
Killingbeck (who died 1603, ibid. 348), probably daughter the said Robert 
(cf. ibid. 26, gives the name Thomas Killingbeck Horsforth, 
N.W. Leeds. The Leeds Parish Registers, which begin 1572, distinguish Thomas 
Killingbeck(e) Knostrop, Leeds (pp. 31, 120, 123, 210, 327; with the 
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(5) There last gloss that part the manuscript which 
was inserted afterwards, near the beginning the repeated text 
Geoffrey. The death King Constantine told fo. 
(Faral, 180, Griscom, 503, 1): vigesimo anno 
sententia Dei percussus, iuxta Utherpendragon (‘‘ Uspanum 
draconteum the earlier text, fo. infra lapidum structuram 
sepultus fuit, que haut longe Salesberia 
mira arte composita Anglorum lingua Stanhenge Stanheng 
ibid.) nuncupatur’. Here the glossator added the margin 
with red anno natus est Ethelbertus, quem sanctus 
Augustinus fidem Geoffrey ascribed Arthur’s 
passing away and Constantine’s succession the year 542 (Faral, 
178, 60; Griscom, 501, Constantine’s end, 
the manuscripts variously give tertio quarto even (as above) 
vigesimo anno. Aethelbert’s birth attributed the year 
552 the MS. (Cotton Domitian viii) the Saxon Chronicle, 
the same year which King Cynric the West-Saxons fought 
against the Britons Salisbury and put them flight.2 The 
annotator might have referred this battle the death 
Constantine and his burial near Salisbury. But here also closer 
study the different versions Geoffrey Monmouth, French, 
English, and Welsh, might perhaps give better explanation. 


take this opportunity make known another fact also 
connected indirectly with Geoffrey. There exists thirteenth- 
century poetical version his work Latin, consisting ten 
books hexameters; was edited Francisque Michel 
1862 for-the Cambrian Archaeological Association under the 
title Gesta regum Britanniae. ascribed the Valenciennes 


addition Junior, 200), and Thomas Killingbeck Burley, Leeds (pp. 186, 
191, 196, 201, 216, 318, 327); one Thomas Killingbeck was buried April 1610 
(p. 372). There were namesakes the earlier part the sixteenth century: two 
men the name Th. Kyllyngbecke (or one for two possessions had pay 
subsidy 1523/4 (ibid. 17, 5); Walter Bradford, Houghton Pontefract, 
made bequest one meyre Thomas Killyngbek 1530, Eboracensia, 
ed. Raine, (Surtees Society, vol. 1884), 286; Thomas Killingbeck held 
one cloise near Wakefield 1546, Yorkshire Chantry Certificates, ed. Page, ii. (ibid. 
vol. xcii, 1895), indebted Professor Hamilton Thompson fof large 
part this embarras richesse Thomas Killingbeck. Mr. Neil Ker informed 
that one Richarde Killingbeck wrote his name the end the Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, manuscript no. 764 December, 1618 (according 
James’ Catalogue). 

Kirkstall MSS. cf. Clarke and Denholm-Young, The Kirkstall 
Chronicle, (in Bulletin the John Rylands Library, xv, 1931, pp. 100 ff.) 
Ker, Medieval Libraries Great Britain, London, 1941, 59; Chartulary 
Kirkstall Abbey, the Public Record Office, Duchy Lancaster, Miscellaneous 
books, vol. 

Faral, loc. cit. ii. 296 
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manuscript the famous Alexander Neckam who died 1217, 
but wrongly for the poem dedicated bishop Vannes 
Brittany (v. 16), whose name, Cadiocus, given the very last 
verse (v. 4923) Cadioc was bishop Vannes from 1235 1254.1 
Each book preceded summary ten verses, only the 
argumentum the 5th book has sixteen. Now the initial letters 
the next verses each book (the seventeenth the 5th book, 
the eleventh the others) also represent the name the bishop, 
though spelled differently for displaying ten letters. The first 
words these verses are: Caliope, Hiis, Architenens, Dum, 
Interea, Omnia, Candida, Continuis, Uisibus, Spes, exhibiting 
the name.of Chadioccus. Nor might mere chance that 
the initials the four final verses add the name given the 
last line the dignity the bishop, papa (vv. 4920-3) 


Prescribat sumatque bonas tempore causas. 
parvi, quibus istud opus commendo, rogate 
Pro vestri vatis anima, famaque perhenni 
Antistes vestro vivat Cadiocus ore. 


These facts seem not have been stated before. 


The St. Edmundsbury Chronicle, 


The manuscripts, date, and composition the chronicle 


the thirteenth century St. Edmunds Abbey, like St. Albans, 
was rich probably was the historical centre for 
the whole East Anglia. succession writers compiled 
chronicle ‘from the beginning the world’, which the best 
surviving manuscript Arundel MS. xxx (College Arms), 
undoubted Bury book, although bears press mark.? 
the year 1295 (fo. the text written fine book- 
hand which may dated 1300. The rest the chronicle 
(1296-1301, fos. 191-204) has been added perhaps much 
fifty scribe who has contributed three four 
later entries his own. this final continuation the 
Bury chronicle which printed below, and for the first time. 
spite the handwriting, have doubt that was originally 


Cf. Histoire littéraire France, xxii. 1852, pp. Ward, Catalogue 
Romances the Department MSS. the British Museum, 1883, pp. 274 ff. 
Esposito, ‘On some Unpublished Poems attributed Alexander (ante, 
xxx. 1915, 465, no. 20); Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters, iii. 1931, pp. 477, 793. 

James, the Abbey St. Edmund Bury (Cambridge Antiquarian Soc. 
1895), Very like’ the Liber Albus (Harl. MS. 1005) which contains the text 
Jocelin Brakelond. 
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compiled before the death Edward and probably about 
the year 1302. This fresh instalment the chronicle, and 
proved the last, was probably put together just too late 
copied the scribe who had written the Arundel manuscript 
down 1295. later scribe coming upon the rough copy 
piously added the parent volume, without apparently trying 
understand what was copying. His many blunders can 
now corrected only guess-work: and more trouble has 
been taken reproduce the text faithfully than amend its 
often baffling 

the year 1295 the Bury chronicle has already been printed, 
Historians, even medieval historians, are apt more familiar 
with the printed page than with what lies behind it, and 
doubt the Bury historians would have received greater recognition, 
their work had been published Moreover, the 
editor Florence omitted everything before 1152, and, worst 
all, chose the wrong manuscript. Instead the Arundel 
manuscript, printed from MS. C.C.C.C. 92, Peterborough 
manuscript, which not only lacks the continuation from 1296 
1301 but throughout differs markedly from the Arundel 
manuscript and nearly always for the worse. good edition 
the chronicle St. Edmund’s Abbey would real service 
scholarship. Meanwhile must rely the excellent account 
the writers and the manuscripts which Liebermann prefixed 
the volume extracts from English chronicles which 
edited for the Monumenta series was only concerned 
with entries relating Germany, and regrettable that 
much skilful labour was devoted collecting information which 
most cases could have been more accurately obtained from 
Rymer’s Foedera and the record sources. particular, the 
page extracts which has included from the 
continuation comprises what least value it, and thus gives 
misleading impression its worth. 

The original Bury chronicle, printed Florence, was the 
work John Taxter Tayster, whom only known that 
became novice 1244, that compiled chronicle from 
the Creation, and that brought down the year 1265. 

greatly indebted Lt. Southern, who has read the Latin text and 
corrected many errors. 

Wigorniensis monachi, Chronicon Chronicis, ed. Thorpe (Eng. 
Hist. Soc.), 1848-9, ii. 186 For the manner which Thorpe discharged his 
task, see Weaver, The Chronicle John Worcester, Clarendon Press, 1908. 

Stubbs refers simply Cont. Flor. Wigorn.’ 

Scriptores, xxviii. 584 There nothing later value except Bury Chron- 
the Thirteenth Century, Sir Ernest Clarke, reprinted from the Bury Free 


Press, 1905. what follows have drawn freely upon Liebermann, whose con- 
clusions are model sound scholarship. 
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The work was carried without pause interruption another 
monk, least competent (who entered the abbey 1255 4), 
the year 1295. This first continuation has been persistently 
attributed John Everisden, cellarer, 
The second continuation all probability 
the work third writer, not great literary, historical 
achievement. the other hand, covers the most critical 
years Edward’s reign, when our sources are neither plentiful 
nor written very close events and the author had excellent 
opportunities for gaining accurate information, Edward 
was frequent guest the abbey during these years. 

Tayster, however, was not the first Bury chronicler. The 
work unnamed predecessor survives single manu- 
script, which breaks off imperfectly the year 1210, just when 
his annals are becoming more full and valuable. How far they 
extended and what interval, any, occurred before Tayster 
began write, unknown. certainly borrowed from them 
for his chronicle, just as, St. Albans, Paris made use 
Wendover. Thus within the century succession four 
chroniclers can traced St. Edmunds, each whom 
vouched for one more manuscripts. The first annals are 
found Harleian MS. 447. Arundel MS. (College Arms) 
and Cotton MS. Julius have the text Tayster’s chronicle 
1265. MS. 92, the Peterborough manuscript used 
Thorpe, contains Tayster and his first continuator the year 
1295. Arundel MS. xxx (College Arms), beautiful book 
written 1300, originally ended the same point but genera- 
tion later, the unique second continuation from 1296 1301 
was added it. None these manuscripts autograph 
all are fair copies, and some cases later copies. Nor any 
them directly related derived from another. But each 
proves change authorship, and fresh stage the com- 
pilation the chronicle. cannot even rule out the possi- 
bility more than four hands work it. The author the 
annals Worcester warns his readers that his chronicle 
added year year, various writers unequal merit may 


Vestri itaque studii erit, libro iugiter scedula dependeat, 
qua cum plumbo notentur obitus illustrium virorum aliquod 
regni statu memoriale, cum audiri contigerit. fine vero anni 
non quicunque voluerit, sed cui iniunctum fuerit, quod verius melius 
censuerit posteritatis noticiam transmittendum corpore libri 
succincta brevitate tunc veteri scedula subtracta, nova 


Arundel MS. xxx, fo. Hic attonsus fui’; cf. Bartholomew Cotton (R.S.), 
ed. Luard, lvii. E.g. Bale, Leland, James, and Sir Ernest Clarke. 
Annales Monastici, ed. Luard iv. 355. 
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From the year 1265 latest clear that the Bury chronicle 
was put together these lines that is, was written year 
year small instalments few years each from notes 
made events they occurred. Copies were made for the use 
neighbouring houses various stages its growth, and the 
expanding chronicle was altered and improved each time was 
recopied. Thus the chronicles St. Benet and 
Norwich,? based early recensions the Bury chronicle, actu- 
ally contain entries not found Arundel MS. xxx, though this 
seems the authoritative text about the year 1300. The 
concluding entries the year 1295, too, Arundel MS. xxx 
differ considerably from the printed text (C.C.C.C. MS. 92) which 
ends this point, doubtless because further pruning had 
taken place after the copy for the use Peterborough had been 
made. they approach the year 1295 the two manuscripts 
draw apart more and more, though there are clear indications 
common original the very end the first continuation. 
This ends the Arundel manuscript fo. and its final 
entries are, order, record the death Gilbert earl 
Gloucester 1295 (Flor. Wig. ii. 278), the sending army 
Gascony 1295 (ibid. 279), and the following three short 
entries the year which not occur the Peterborough 
manuscript. 


Rex Anglie Sanctum Edmundum crastino sancti Mauri 
crastino eiusdem loci conventum laute copiose 
pavit procuravit. 

Navigium regis Anglie Gasconiam profecturum festo com- 
memoracionis sancti Pauli Britanniam applicuit. 

Rex Anglie sancto Edmundo divertens, versus Scociam sibi 
iam factam rebellem cum magno divertit excercitu. 


The handwriting this point (fo. the Arundel manu- 
script The second continuation 
begins the top fo. 191 mid-fourteenth- 
century script. 


Whatever its value, the chronicle appears entirely 
‘original’. Nowhere indebted (so far can discover) 


Chronica Iohannis Oxenedes, ed. Ellis 

Bartholomew Cotton, Historia Anglicana, ed. Luard pp. lii, lv. 

short space left the manuscript before these entries, and the new year 
(1296) shown according the double chronological system Marianus cf. below, 

the foot this leaf later scribe has made the following entry contem- 
porary court hand: Anno domini lii die sancte Katerine que fuit die 
dominica circa horam nonam inopinate crescente vento nimis magno cum tonitruo. 
ultra modum horribili coruscatione valida uno eodem momento subito videbatur 
nocte precedenti ventus nocte media horribilis cito pertransiens audiebatur. 
Illo tempore crastino omnium sanctorum venit bancus regis apud sanctum Edmundum 
sedit hic illo termino, tunc iusticiariis Willelmo Scharishill’ Basset.’ 
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our other literary sources, fair indication that strictly 
contemporary. Both the matter and the treatment bear out 
the conclusion that was compiled before the death Edward 
and originally only extended 1301. Edward often men- 
tioned rex noster, the reigning and now and then the 
present tense used events way that surely 
The panegyric Edward after his return from Scotland 
was doubt written before the fame his conquests 
had been clouded later and similar passage, with 
which should compared, occurs the contemporary Annales 
Angliae Scotiae, compiled St. is, moreover, 
unlikely that the notice the marriage Edward’s daughter 
Elizabeth the count Holland was written later than 1301, 
for the next year, her first husband having died, she married 
Humphrey Bohun. Similarly, the account the quarrel 
between the bishop Durham and his monks, which went 
least until 1304, not carried beyond the year 
precise indications date composition about 1301 1302, 
are supported the remarkable entries describing Edward I’s 
visits Bury, which must surely have been recorded very soon 
after their occurrence the obviously unrevised state the 
chronicle and, finally, the immoderate space devoted 
domestic and trivial matters under the year the nar- 
rative draws nearer the moment composition, not only 
news more scarce, but the compiler also tends lose his sense 
scale. The last straggling entries (1311-35) were probably 
added the late copyist who transcribed this last section into 
Arundel MS. xxx. 

less probable that this second continuation reveals 
new compiler. The narrative runs smoothly without any 
break the time interval, but there decisive change 
method. writer work who has his own views 

Note especially the obit Edmund earl Cornwall, cuius pater fuit magnus 
Ricardus frater regis Henrici patris nostri Below, 75. Note 
also (p. 75) the reference Edward the Fourth’, which suggests date before 1307. 

Below, 64, prohibet (of the bull clericis laicos), and 77. manet (of the peram- 
bulation the forests). Below, 63. 

Rishanger, Chronica Annales cf. Pierre Langtoft ii. 266. 

Below, 64. 

Below, 76. The reference under 1296 the restoration the Honour 
Tunbridge 1301 (p. 63), points the autumn 1301 the time when the chronicle 
was begun. 

Edward’s crossing Flanders twice recorded (below, pp. and 68), also 
the truce 1298 (pp. and 69); the too-long account the war Flanders 
(pp. 68-9); the four entries describing the disputed Ely election and Langton’s 
visit Rome, which would probably have been grouped into single story second 
recension the articles (communicated the papal nuncio, 74), publicis 
auribus non would either have been dropped explained later 


copies. the history Warkton. 
Below, 62: Rex Anglie supra Scociam tendens 
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chronology. abandons the double system 
substituting the dominical letter the beginning each year, 
and fuller entry recording the date Easter. The new manner 
dating the surest proof change authorship but 
can hardly wrong detecting also difference style. The 
second continuator, despite all efforts imitate his predecessor, 
both less comprehensive and less concise. Though some 
ways. more human, least more garrulous, his work 
technically hardly the level the earlier section. 
particular omits the elaborate details taxation which are 
such feature the first may guess that 
was very inconspicuous and unimportant member the convent. 
The bishop Vicenza, tells us, visited the king Bury 
discuss matters ‘que publicis auribus non inculcabantur 
Evidently was not ‘in the know’. And again, the Prince’s 
long stay the abbey: eum dixisse nunquam sibi loci 
magnalia dulciaque fratrum complacuisse consortia Probably, 
then, was humble soul’: but loved good story and 
could tell well. Nothing could better than his descriptions 
the siege Edinburgh Castle and the fighting 
which may well have heard from eye-witnesses. The admirable 
story how the manor Warkton came St. 
less certainly his own; but the very badness the verses 
describing scandal Durham least suggests that they are 
‘original’. Had the chronicle been continued beyond 1301, 
the second continuation would probably have been 
greatly altered later recensions, and thus brought more into 
line with the efficient, colourless, treatment the earlier 
section (1265-95). Rough and ready is, has very great 
value just because exactly contemporary with events, 
and therefore guide conventual feeling during these 
critical years. can safely assume that the chronicler was 
not the only member the convent who denounced the courtier 
clerics for making their peace with the king too soon 
who was startled the refusal the papal envoys take 
bribes and who revelled the king’s smashing victories over 
Welsh, Scots, and Frenchmen. doubt, too, some those 


who objected the clerical grant 1297 were found within 
the walls the 


Florence Worcester, ed. Thorpe, ii. cf. above, 54, 

this matter omitted the Peterborough MS. and therefore from 
Thorpe’s Florence Worcester. Some the unprinted material has, however, been 
used Professor Lunt his Valuation Norwich (1926). 

Below, 74. Below, 75. Below, 62. Below, 68-9. 

Below, 70. But hoped that the chronicler alone believed that Becket 


and St. Louis were contemporaries (p. 68), that Ghent was built Julius Caesar 
(p. 69). 
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setting the chronicle 


the thirteenth century the abbey St. Edmundsbury 
was still the height reputation that had always owed less 
fervour and austerity than the solid. merits vast wealth, 
age, and royal Henry III had done great deal 
for the cult St. Edmund, and Edward showed his special 
affection visiting the abbey least fifteen times, often ac- 
companied his wife and children. The same test, applied 
the abbey St. Albans, whose history many ways presents 
close parallel, would probably reveal equally warm senti- 
ment towards that house. For these great abbeys, addition 
their religious uses, fulfilled social purpose. There were 
not many monasteries which could house king and his court 
for weeks together, and provide accommodation for parliament.? 
Edward moreover, never forgot the importance the regulars, 
whose establishments were centres local loyalty the means 
which the king became personally known the generality 
his subjects. the price great possessions the Bury 
monks were cumbered with much serving; condemned 
practice the part Martha, though theory dead the 
world. The management great estates; the catering re- 
quired for large household monks, servants, and guests 
the exercise its jurisdiction over the eight and half hundreds 
West Suffolk; the maintenance its privileges against king, 
pope, archbishop, friars, the town Bury, and the sub-infeudated 
military tenants—these things produced the rather Boeotian 
community described Jocelin’s famous chronicle. have 
such living picture the monks the close Edward’s 
reign. The evidence, such is, suggests that though perhaps 
less liberal their outlook, and more the defensive world 
that was leaving them behind, they were not greatly changed. 

The abbot St. Edmund’s the close the thirteenth 
century was John Northwold (1279-1301), whom all that 
known—and not much—is him owe the 
anonymous the knights’ fees St. Edmund’ drawn 


1Cf. Goodwin, The Abbey St. (Blackwell), 1931. 

Memorials St. Edmund’s Abbey ii. 338. 1327 the insurgent villeins 
destroyed, besides the queen’s chamber, mansionem solempnem, vocatam 
Bradefield, cum aula cameris coquina ubi rex multotiens The list 
monastic buildings destroyed, the foundations which can still traced among 
the ruins the abbey, long one. 

Knowles, The Monastic Order England, 311. 

One his first acts abbot was revise the consuetudines. agreement was 
drawn between abbot and convent defining the ancient division revenues between 
the two, and carefully specifying the rents and duties assigned each the monastic 
offices. This was inspected and confirmed Edward 1281 and enrolled the 
Charter Roll. printed Monasticon, iii. 156. 
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gratefully remembered the convent for his brave protest 
parliament against the king’s financial extortion. died 
the very year which our chronicle ends, and the names the 
chief obedientiaries aré preserved the official account the 
election his successor. The most important were Thomas 
Tottington, the sub-prior, who now became abbot, and John 
Everisden, the cellarer, who took prominent part the election. 
There interesting reference the text his successful 
arrangements Warkton (co. Northampton) extracted from the 
and this unlikely evidence alone 
that Everisden has been often described author the 
Bury chronicle from 1265-95. the sacrist, Richard Brunne, 
who had only recently assumed office, know nothing, for the 
Gesta Sacristarum, our best evidence for conventual history, 
ends with this account his immediate predecessor, William 
Luton 


Huius tempore concessa est regi medietas omnium bonorum 
quam aliis casibus fortuitis infortunatis est 
molestatus vehementer afflictus. Hic primus cultum dei ecclesia, 
circa sanctum Edmundum, sanctum Botulphum, aliaque sanctuaria, 
cereis luminaribus diminuit, plusquam quod sibi 
prosperum cessisse non arbitror. quamvis aliis honestus 
homo fuit modestus, his tamen quae conventui facere tenebatur, 
utpote pitantiis, misericordiis huiusmodi, superrigidus fuit 


The abbey was clearly hard hit financially, and retrenchment 
was the order the day. Among the unfortunate incidents 
referred above must certainly included the loss the manors 
Semere and Grotene, after lawsuit which the abbot’s 
champion perished the duel; and there perhaps also 
reference the long and costly litigation with the town Bury 
which had been going since 1292. The medieval monastery 
was accustomed and the records suggest, that all 
times St. Edmundsbury was more often and more deeply in- 
solvent than most. There had been difficulties when Samson 
became abbot 1182, and again 1234 when the papal com- 
missioners had hard say about its But 


Pinchbeck Register, ed. Hervey, 271 seqq. 

Which has not survived. the precentor were anciently assigned two water 
mills Westowe, parcamenum incaustum predicto conventui invenienda 

Mems. St. Abbey ii. 296. 

4See Rose Graham, Papal Visitation Bury St. Edmunds and Westminster 
(ante, xxvii. (1912), 728-39). the next century there are traces the 
treasurers and abbey exchequer Bury; cf. Smith, Regimen 
Scaccarii English (Trans. Roy. Hist, Soc. 1942). 
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seems likely that the crisis the very last years the 
thirteenth century its economic position was 
manently and beyond the possibility complete recovery. 
The good old days perhaps ended with the last major addition 
the fabric, the new Lady Chapel built Abbot Symon 
All lines inquiry suggest that Abbot John fought 
losing battle against excessive taxation, aggravated deeper 
causes that still await examination. The abbey had been taxed 
the bone, and John’s successor, Abbot Thomas, was loaded 
with debt that had disperse his household and horses among 
his manors for the sake 

Against this gloomy background, our chronicler draws 
vivid picture the masterful king, who never lost the respect 
and even the loyal affection the religious. Both sides contrived 
keep politics separate from personalities, and social relations 
with the king, strained, were never interrupted. Between 
1296 and 1301 Edward visited the monastery six times, four 
which are mentioned below. was there from 
January 1296 when entertained the convent laute copiose 
and again for nearly three weeks November when held 
parliament. The quarrel with the Church was then becoming 
acute, and this probably explains why Edward stayed the 
house Henry Lynn, merchant. The chronicler tells 
that this defiance the conventions gave offence 


Quod quidem hospicium multis cessit offendiculum tamquam 
regie excellencie inhonestum regibus preteritis temporibus inu- 


After brief visits 1297, 1298,4 and 1299, which only that 
1298 mentioned our chronicle, the king, accompanied 
his son, stayed the abbey from May 1300 his way 
was great event the life the monks, 
fully recorded below, and proves that king and abbey were once 
more the best terms. Again the king dined the convent 
granted them charter, and specially charged his justices 
respect their privileges. Prayers were offered St. Edmund 
for success against the Scots, and the chronicler, surely eye- 
witness, notes that the king, rode away, turned the saddle 
look again the church, and bowed his head. anything 
was still needed gain the hearts the monks, was supplied 
the young Edward who stayed for time with the monks, 
living the common life one themselves. Frater vero noster 
factus est capitulo says the chronicler and was only 


Mems. St. Edmund’s Abbey iii. 32. 
iii. 37. Below, 63. Below, 70. 
Gough, Itinerary Edward (1900), ii. Below, 74. 
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the twelfth day that dragged himself away rejoin his father, 
saying, effect, that had never enjoyed himself more his 
life. Beside this account, may set just such another visit 
which Edward had paid St. Albans the previous year. 
Special prayers were offered for success Scotland, and special 
masses conceded the royal family. The king’s particular 
devotion St. Alban noted the local chronicler: while 
the queen soon after stayed the abbey for three weeks, leaving 
last, are told, with the greatest reluctance! Edward 
showed something Elizabeth’s genius the handling his 
subjects. William the contemporary St. Albans 
writer, calls Edward devotissimus ecclesie ’,? title least 
partly earned his unfailing capacity all personal relations 
and say the right thing. 

The sufferings the Church are succinctly related our 
chronicler year year. speaks out, glossing over nothing, 
but always with restraint least good temper. treats 
the struggle broadly one between the king and the whole 
the clergy, solidly ranged behind their The trials 
his own abbey are compressed into single sentence 


Memorandum quod die Cinerum confiscata sunt omnia bona 
omnia maneria seisita abbatis conventus sancti Edmundi unacum 
burgo sancti 


His story, while independent and original, close general 
agreement with the longer narrative Bartholomew Cotton, 
far that goes; and accurately summarizes the ecclesi- 
astical council London June 1298,5 which not Cotton, 
though his chronicle includes the battle Falkirk July that 
year. Like all the chronicles the time, interested 
Langton’s election the bishopric Ely, and his journey 
the papal curia and describes verse the early stages 
famous dispute between the bishop Durham and his monks.® 
Less near his heart, but more valuable, are the notices the 
struggle between Edward and his barons. Here writes with 
certain reserve, dictated either prudence (more probably) 


faint sympathy with their cause. The facts are impartially 


Rishanger, Chronica Annales pp. 398, 401. The royal households could 
great burden the countryside. The Dunstable chronicler complains bitterly 
long visit paid St. Albans Prince Edward 1294. More than 200 dishes 
(fercula) were needed daily, and the Dunstable market ruined, the prince’s servants 
taking all the cheese, eggs, &c., without payment (Annales iii. 392). 

Rishanger, op. cit. 411. Similarly, the Worcester annalist says Edward 
(sub 1298), ‘in praesenti meruit amari, futuris temporibus benedici’ (Annals 
Wercester 536). 

Except for the inevitable time servers. Below, 65: notes especially 
this class, the regis secretarii 

Below, 66: February 1297. 


Below, 71; cf. Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 236. Below, (1300). 
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stated and morals are drawn. The most important these 
passages, the account the Cartarum (1297), differs 
several its details from all other sources, though general 
supports the version Hemingburgh. Attention should 
called the ‘baronial’ parliament Northampton 
September which mentioned without comment, and 


seems new: and also attempt evade military 
service the barons the parliament York (1300) which 
was defeated reference the chronicles Marianus Scotus, 


Henry Huntingdon, William Malmesbury and Roger 
The evidence for this decision had doubt been 
supplied the extracts from monastic chronicles collected 
interesting note that Edward again applied the 
monasteries for information regarding Scotland later this 
very Very different from these colourless entries the 
chronicler’s reference the other great baronial grievance—the 
reform the forests. this matter the abbey was in- 
terested party, for the perambulation undertaken accordance 
with the articuli super cartas (1300) resulted the disafforestation 
the conventual manor Warkton This was 
practice accomplished, the writer tells us, ‘donis epulis 
preciosis but careful add the argument advanced 
prove that Warkton had never been ancient 
was simply legend pre-conquest grant (apparently built 
round old East Anglian drinking custom and doubtless 
characteristic sample the upon which the com- 
missioners had make their decisions. 


GALBRAITH. 
i 


Arundel MS. (College Arms) 


Anno domini M.CC.XCVI dies Pasche fuit viij Kal. Aprilis annus 191. 
Tohannes dictus Romanus Eboracensis archiepiscopus viam universe 
carnis ingressus cui successit magister Henricus Newewerk eiusdem 
loci decanus. 


67. The date significant: the battle Stirling was fought 
September, and the ‘confirmation the took place October. 
Below, 74; cf. Rishanger, op. cit. 123, where the same iist standard 
authors given, with the addition Ralph Diceto. 
Rymer, Foedera, 769. Palgrave, Scottish Documents (1837), xev. 
Rishanger, op. cit. 455. The information was sent the January parlia- 
ment 1301. Below, 75. 
daily toast drunk after dinner, honour the glorious martyr quam plenum 
sive plenitudinem sancti Edmundi vocabant (below, 76). 
Henry Newark consecrated June 1298. 
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Rex Anglie Scociam tendens die septimana 
Pasche tercio Kal. quandam famosam villam Scocie Berwick 
dictam potenti sibi virtute subiugavit, milibus Scotis neci traditis 
sed contra versipelles Scoti subdola conspiracione concepta, partes 
Northanumbrorum atque Comberland, grandi depopulacione vastaverunt. 
Ecclesiis seu rebus ecclesiasticis non parcentes, plusquam CXX villas diro 
incendio consumpserunt. Prioratum etiam Exselpham cum tota villa 
combusserunt: ubi ferunt quandam crucifixi salvatoris ymaginem, 
terribili voce vindictam exclamasse cum quidam Scoticus laminas eius 
pedibus affixas irreverenter eius pedibus abstrahebat. vero 
perpessi sunt stragem non modicam obsidione castri Dunbar, ubi 
fuga universaliter contenti Anglis tanquam venacione ferali exagitati 
sunt atque stupendis ludibriis deputati. Ibi iugulati sunt milia 
ibi etiam occubiut dominus qui flos milicie dice- 
batur. 

Petrus Meronensis,> qui quondam summi pontificatus insignitus honore 
eidem dignitati cesserat honori, senectute bona obdormivit domino. 

Hybernenses Walenses vocati ingenti numero venerunt dom- 
inum regem adiutorium prestandum qui perfusi super faciem terre 
sicut locuste omnem resistentem potestatem loris arcioribus constringebant 
aut trucidabant, non nullos vero exulari proscripcione cohercuerant. 

Est quidem provincia quadam Scocie que Lochenes dicitur castellum 
precipuum robustissimum, utpote eminentis rupis vertice constitutum 
omni castrensi robore munitissimum, puellarum sive Edineburth dictum. 
huius castri refugium propter sui securitatem firmitatem multi 
Scotis confugerant. Obsesso igitur castro per Anglorum exercitum vide- 
batur quasi inexpugnabile. Angli tamen condensaverunt pregrandem 
terre cumulum quasi montulum, super quo machinis compositis massis 
plumbeis tamquam pro lapidibus, loci predicti confusionem caucius 
directius iacerent. Ecce loca feriantur concava, sub- 
teranea eya cuncta regi nostro applaudenter subministrant elementa. Aer 
inportabilibus massarum iactibus quibus transverberantur muri, nec loca 
tutaminis inclusos tueri prevalebant. Terra vero tamquam insolidam 
prestitit dum numquam suis Scoticis vel pedem contulit bello solidatum, 
vel solum quondam proprium bellantibus Anglis non evacuatum. Fuit 
etiam predicto castello fons quasi perpetuo scaturiens qui tunc exsiccatus 
ita fuerat nec inclusis tuta fuerit interioris tuicionis: igitur 
omnem locum munitum Scocie sub inestimabilis brevitatis compendio 
consecutus est rex Anglie. 

Constantinus comes Holandie Selandie quorundam domesticorum 
suorum fraudibus insidiis circumventus vigilia Sancti Botulphi gladiis 
confossus est. 


Referring the last entry fo. quoted above, 54. 

March. Hexham. 

Patrick Graham cf. Hemingburgh, ii. 104. 

Peter Murrone, Celestine 

1016 June. The name the murdered count Holland was not Constantine but 


Florence. The same mistake occurs the previous continuation (Florence Worcester, 
271 
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Iohannes nuper rex Scocie sancti Iohannis Baptiste regie 
clemencie submisit villam sancti que precipua est tocius 
Scocie quam rex sibi subiugaverat. Rege igitur Scocie libere custodie 
deputato assignati sunt delectandi limites canibus avibus pro- 
vincia que comitatui Londoniensi adiacet circumquaque per miliaria. 
Ceteri vero regni potentes circumquaque per civitates Anglie carceribus 


includuntur. Rex igi/tur Anglie omne regnum Scocie dominacioni sue fo. 192. 


subdidit regimini, unde Anglia, Scocia Vallia monarchiam quon- 
dam tocius Britannie per multa tempora decisam truncatam occupavit. 
Tanta peracta victoria sub tante celeritatis compendio tante necessitatis 
articulo vix recolitur quoquam regie dignitatis viro. Creata sunt enim 
contra eundem regem bella debacancia Vasconia, Vallia, Scocia 
navali bello per maria ubique tamen fide veritate servata felicius 
dimicavit, cum tamen hostes marini navigium suum decuplum numero- 
sitate superabant. Wallia uno capto principe, altero subacto: 
Scocia siquidem, dictum est, nobiliter triumphavit. Rex igitur Anglie 
totam Scociam legibus suis anglicanis adductam per ministros suos fore 
decrevit custodiendam regendam. ergo rite peractis expeditis 
idem rex cum excercitu suo Angliam peciit, versus sanctum 
iter suum dirigens ibidemque parliamentum suum cum 
magnatibus regni institvit celebrandum. 

Mortuo comite Glovernie Gilberto adhesit quidem iuvenis nomine 
Radulphus marchia oriundus cognomine Mowhermer secretis comitisse 
quo militaribus rege peticione dicte comitisse accincto sollempnitate 
tepide vel publice non promulgata dictam comitissam desponsavit. Quo 
audito rex militem incarceravit. Comitissam filiamque suam curtatis 
libere condicionis habenis abbacia sanctimonialium Ambreberi 
inclusit. Sed post agente ecclesia que iusti fovet contractum matri- 
-monii virum suum recepit. quoque peticionem comitum 
baronum custodia revocata terris suis restituta est. Rex tamen totum 
honorem Tunbregie retinu/it, sed postea dicto comiti 

Dominus Robertus Wer comes Oxonie migravit dominum 
crastino sancti Bartholomei 

Rex parleamentum suum tenuit apud sanctum Edmundum crastino 
animarum clero cetero populo subsidium terre sue specialiter peti- 
turus. Quo accedens extra scepta domum cuiusdam Henrici 
Len declinavit ibique quamdiu villa commoratus est pernoctabat. 
Quod quidem hospicium multis cessit offendiculum tamquam regie 
excellencie inhonestum regibus preteritis temporibus inusitatum. 

archiepiscopi Cantuarienses suspecta presencia crucis bavilacione 
largicione privilegiis sive exempcioni ecclesie sancti 
Edinundi suas patentes manu publica conscriptas 
priusquam eiusdem ecclesie exemptos limites subintraret tam pro quam 
pro successoribus suis perpetuo munimine eidem fecit valituras. Quique 


June. Perth. 

Cf. Rishanger, Hemingburgh, ii. 70; Annals Dunstable, 407. The 
Honour Tonbridge was restored Letters Patent November 1301 (Cal. Chancery 
Warrants, 147). 

425 August. November. 

Against this entry the scribe has written the margin: Nota. 
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domini regis peticionisuper ante petitis obtemperare distulisset aut quantum 
ipsum fuit denegasset eodem rege lacessitus publice iniuriis, sine 
honore derelinquitur. 

Plebs laicorum brevi prehabito consilio xij denar. omnium bonorum, 
burgenses vij denar. regi concesserunt. 

Archiepiscopus cum clero consilium suum tenuit apud sanctum 
Edmundum quo novam constitucionem papalem publicavit que precise 
prohibet quis ecclesiastica persona potestate seculari inconsulto summo 
pontifice aliquid quoquo modo seu quovis colore exquisito contribueret. 
clericis laicos infestos opido tradit antiquitas etc’. igitur dis- 
putacione su/per pretacta constitucione viam per quam regie voluntati 
condescendere possent sine periculo non invenerunt. Archiepiscopus 
igitur pro toto clero illud idem regi innotuit. Quibus in- 
tellectis dominus rex archiepiscopum ceterosque prelatos totum clerum 
Anglie illo die gravare molestare decrevit, clero prefigens diem ulter- 
octavis sancti Hillarii apud Londoniam. Interim rex pacem 
indixit ecclesie. 

Rex festum sancti cum proceribus 
celebravit conventum pavit. 

Nuncii regis Anglie parliamentum regis Francie transfretaverunt. 

Resus* quidam filius Resi, vir potens Wallie potestate constipatus 
hostis Anglorum quasi munitus die sancti Edmundi hora qua rex ibidem 
instabat missarum sollempniis una cum complicibus suis regie paci 
sponte conformavit, eiusdemque subieccioni collum suum mansuete 
subiugavit. Super quo idem rex martiri ubique mirifico grates persolvens 
debitas, oblaciones suas eidem humili devocione destinavit. 

Rex cum moram fecisset apud sanctum Edmundum per tres 
iter arripuit versus Clare set ante dissessum suum illud altare quod extra 
septa monasterii fecerit speciali privilegio, consequenti preiudicium 
ecclesie generaret frusta concidit particulatim divisit. 

Rex natale domini apud Gipiswicum celebravit. 

Nuncii regis Anglie omni spe pacis frustrati curia Francorum re- 
vertentes Angliam redierunt. 

Hoc anno sequenti fuit littera dominicalis 

Margareta filia regis Anglie ducata Brabancie die sancti Sebastiani 
portum peciit partes tendens Brabanicas. 

Elisabeth filia regis Anglie nupta est comiti Hoylandie. 

Nota/quod filia regis senior Elienora dicta nupsit comiti Bars. 
Altera vero comiti Glovernie Gilberto: tercia Margareta duci 


120 November. 

Apparently the brother Maelgwn, who was the son Rhys Fychan Rhys 
Maelgwn (Bridgeman, Princes South Wales, 209, and the text 
was the leader the Welsh West Wales, and doubt his brother Rhys had been 
the run since the collapse the rising the summer 1295. other chronicler 
mentions the surrender Rhys, news which seems have reached the king while 
was staying St. Edmunds. Rhys and another brother Griffith suffered long 
imprisonment Norwich Castle (Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 12, ibid. 1318-23, 
65). indebted for all these references Mr. Edwards. 

420 January 1297. 
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Brabanico dictum est: quarta Elisabeth comiti Hoylandie: 
sanctimonialis facta est apud Ambrebir’. 

Comes Flandrie nuncios una cum litteris suis obligatoriis domino regi 
Anglie super federe cum eodem prelocuto sollempniter destinavit sic 
navale bellum inter Anglicos Flandrenses sedavit facti sunt amici qui 
prius fuerant detestabiles inimici. 

Generalis convocacio cleri facta est apud Londonias octavis sancti 
Hillarii tractandum pace sancte ecclesie anglicane regis commin- 
acionibus pressuris voluntariis obviando. Sic communi omnium 
assensu plus regem eternum timencium quam momentaneum animarum 
periculum quam lapsum rerum temporalium decretum est sacra summi 
pastoris universalis ecclesie decreta ferventi debere constancia omnibus 
illibata custodiri incontaminata. per sollempnes nuncios 
ipsius cleri unacum periculis constitucione papali iminentibus regi 
demandatum est. quod quidem rex motus inauditam duriciam contra 
sanctam ecclesiam exercere disposuit ipsam dominam mundi reginam 
citra iuste tuicionis obumbracionem derelictam faucibusque sceleratorum 
diripiencium expositam omni privaret proteccione [et] curiali con- 
veniencia, quinpocius videretur eius infestatoribus exasperacionum calcaria 
ministrare. Preterea secundum quosdam manavit edictum laycos 
clericis infestos equisque supra quadraginta solidos appreciatis spoliantes 
censura iusticie curialis cohiberet. Die vero quo rex hanc miseram contra 
clerum sentenciam quamplures nobilioribus sui excercitus 


Wasconia prelio contra Francos ceciderunt./Quidam capti fuerunt 


quibus dompnus sancto Iohanne nuper regis senescallus 
Wasconia unus erat, multi alii hostes etenim insidiis latitantes in- 
opinato impetu numerositate triumphabant. clero proprie 
salutis immemores terrena tantum sapientes mentes amplectentes 
femineas vacillando, veluti regis secretarii aulici,* primitus cum dicto rege 
pacem statuta papalia penitus postponentes summam quinte 
partis omnium bonorum suorum tam spiritualium quam temporalium 
regi concesserunt. Rex omnia laica feoda archiepiscoporum, episcoporum 
religiosorum aliorum clericorum cuiuscunque gradus condicionis qui 
proteccionem non acceperant, necnon omnia bona eorundem ubicumque 
extra scepta ecclesiastica inventa manu sua seysiri fecit. quam 
causam predictam bona sic capta gravi depopulacione confiscantur. 
Dompnus rex parliamentum suum cum laicis hoc tantum vocatis apud 
Sar[isberiam] die cinerum tenuit expedicione guerre sue contra regem 
Francie tractaturus. Unde dompnus rex quosdam comitibus videlicet 
constabularium mariscallum Anglie admonuit secum transfretarent 
aut saltem Wasconiam peterent cuius voto non annuentes nec posse ne¢ 
velle verbis excusatoriis terram propriam tot inimicis circumvallatam exire 


born 1279, took the veil Amesbury, Wilts, the age 17, along with 
her grandmother, Eleanor wife Henry III, and others: later, nun Fontev- 
rault. Margaret’s marriage, which only matter hearsay dictum 
this chronicler, had been fully recorded and dated the compiler the first con- 
tinuation (Florence Worcester, ii. 243). January 1297. 

*30 January 1297. Hemingburgh (ii. 117) says the same thing though less posi- 
tively cf. Flores Historiarum, iii. 100. 

291: clerici, aulici curiales qui postulatis consilium 
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desolatam relinquere expresse pandebant. Rex vero responsa eorum 
illo die tacite gestabat. 

Memorandum quod die cinerum confiscata sunt omnia bona omnia 
maneria seisita abbatis conventus sancti Edmundi unacum burgo sancti 
Edmundi. 

Tercio congregatus est totus clerus apud London’ circa mediam quad- 
ragesimam innumer/is exaccionibus contumeliis iniustis dampnis 
ecclesie sancte clero indies illatis exquisite tractaturus. Cum per octo 
dies disputando laborassent adhuc aliquam viam regie potestati sine 
periculo complacendi super contribucione petita non invenerunt. hoc 
regis consilio finaliter responderunt. eodem consilio quidam frater 
ordine predicatorum affirmabat publica voce coram omnibus regis peti- 
cionem iustam esse, iusticiam coram summo pontifice defensurum 
irreverberata fronte protestatus est. 

Item, rex diem indixit citra quem clero qui proteccionem non 
haberent omnia mobilia maneriis inventa forisfacta iudicabantur, 
nullumque servicium laicis haberent. Rex etiam possessiones eorum 
pro velle suo distribueret. quandoque extra consilii tuicionem 
inventi fuerint quasi hostes puplici punirentur. 

Obiit episcopus cui successit magister Symon Gaunt 
euisdem loci canonicus. 

Anno domini M.CC.XCVII. Littera dominicalis dies Pasche fuit 
xviij Kal. Mai. 

Memorandum quod secunda post dominicam palmarum ante 
matutinalem sinaxin facta fuit horibilis elementorum concussio, tonitrua, 
fulgura, ignis grando inaudito impetu invicem conflixerunt. Erat 
autem pregrandis grando experimento mirifica que virilis policis coeque- 
batur circumferencie. post nocturnos ymnos facta est eclipsis lune 
iteratoque consimilis tempestas uti resumptis viribus valide 

Item, die translacionis sancti ante solis ortum est terre 
motus magnus per plura loca Norfolchie. 

Quidam monachus Waldena, Symon dictus, habundanter sciencie 
clericalis fonte potatus universitate Cantebrigie incepit docuit iura 
Rex indixit parliamentum apud Lincolniam octavis sancti 
Iohannis Baptiste quo orta est dissen/sio inter ipsum quosdam comites 
barones regni quod tam clerum quam populum intollerabili onere cona- 
batur obprimere. Petebat enim iterato clero medietatem omnium 


February. 

Flores Historiarum, iii. 100 and 294: quidam causidici duo ordine 
praedicatorum, temporalem regalem favorem quaerentes, insistunt argumentis 
probare clerum ipsi regi tempore belli, non obstante constitutione apostolica 
suis facultatibus, posse licite William Hotham, prior provincial the 
Friars Preachers was made archbishop Dublin soon afterwards see below, 71, 
for his death (30 August 1298). April. June. 

the Black Monks the university, was still something novelty 
—especially Cambridge. was during John Northwold’s abbacy that Gloucester 
College was founded Oxford for the Benedictines. 

July. Bartholomew Cotton (p. 325) supports this date, but Lincoln mistake 
for London. The famous God, Sir King, shall neither nor incident 
had occurred the Salisbury parliament held the previous and section 
the baronage were open revolt. The king, who was unable enforce their 


obedience eorum tacite now hastened make peace with the 
Church. 
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bonorum suorum, laicis vero sextum denarium burgis 
denarium. ergo comites barones sine assensu archi- 
episcopi Cantuariensis tocius cleri tam onerosam importabilem exactio- 
nem nullo modo subire, sed petebant instanter bona pocius ecclesie 
sancte sua iniuste regiis ministris comuniter capta indilate restitui. 
articulos punctos magna carta contentos cetero observari. 
Quorum iustis postulacionibus rex non adquievit sed ulterius. dissimu- 
lando negocium protelavit. Rex tandem reversus leviori spiritu 
inspiratus omnes gremio ecclesie statuta papalia observantes nec 
transsitoriam regis tirannidem metuentes pacem proteccionem suam 
per litteras suas voluntarie reconciliavit. 

Archiepiscopus tenuit generale concilium cleri apud Londonias dom- 
inica proxima post diem sancti Laurencii adhuc specialiter tractaturus 
contribucione facienda quam rex tociens postulaverat set semper lesionem 
consciencie allegantes 

Rex vigilia sancti Bartholomei misit mare apud Winchilse 
tercia die applicuit Flandria apud Swine ubi Portuenses xvij naves 
Gernemutis ignibus combusserunt nautas crudeli cede interemerunt. 
audiens rex tacite rem gestabat. 

Die sancti fulminata est generalis sentencia universis 
singulis episcopis archiepiscopis Anglie dyocesis suis auctoritate 
apostolica super omnes ecclesias ecclesiasticas libertates nuper violenter 


contra/iura ecclesiastica intrantes locis sacris scrutinium facientes 


super omnes alios quocumque modo eisdem consencientes. 

exaltacionis sancte crucis insurrexerunt Scoti contra 
Anglicos cum certificati fuerunt transfretacione regis Anglie, quo 
conflictu dominus Hugo Cressingham nuper factus thesaurarius regis 
Scocie, captus est capite truncatus. 

Comites barones tenuerunt parliamentum suum apud Norhamton 
super discordia orta inter regem ipsos die sancti Mathei.® 

Edwardus filius regis tenuit parliamentum suum apud London’ festo 
sancti Michaelis pace concordia inter regem patrem suum barones 
tractaturus ubi communi assensu regis commorantis Anglia, 
archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, comitum, baronum renovata fuit magna 
carta Anglie, eadem quedam addiciones apposite, munita sigillo 
regis scaccario singulorum maiorum consilio regis cum magna 
festinacione domino regi partibus transmarinis degenti eam transmise- 
runt. Quam dominus rex suscipiens cum suis magnatibus ibidem presenti- 
bus habito tractatu factum commendavit, magno sigillo suo apposito 
perpetuo munimine coroboravit. Quam cartam per solempnes nuncios 
barones Anglia celebri voto remandavit. 

Inter Scotici duce quodam maleis? cum Willelmo Walensi fere 


111 August. August. September. September. 

521 September. The Close Roll under date September refers this gathering, 
with instructions for keeping the town and castle safely Cal. Close Rolls, 1296-1302, 
129. 

The king had taken the Great Seal Flanders, leaving 
the regent Seal which was wont used England while the king was 
Gascony (Foedera, 876). 

text seems corrupt. The leaders ‘the army the kingdom 
Scotland were Andrew Moray and William Wallace (Hemingburgh, ii. 144). 
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totam terram Northumbria, Cumberlondia, Coupeland Westmerlond 
pervagantes, rapinis incendiis devastarunt. Senes cum iunioribus, 
matres cum puerulis letali morte trucidarunt. Quos tandem com- 
patriote resistentes propriam patriam compulerunt remeare. Ferunt 
quidam tunc septingentas quindecim villas/et viculas esse vastatas. 

Treuge capte sunt inter reges Francie Anglie festo sancti Andree 
usque carniprivium. 

xviij Kal. Ianuarii translatus fuit sanctus Lodewicus apud Parisium, 
quondam rex Francie quo vita beati Thome martiris legitur. 

Rex celebravit natale domini Gaunt Littera dominic- 
alis 

Quedam elongaciones treugarum inter reges affirmantur festo epip- 
hanie per duos annos firme durature. interim missi sunt sollempnes 
nuncii romanam domino pape, cuius ordinacioni disposicioni 
discordia orta inter eos totaliter submiserunt. Quoniam rex Anglie 
arduis Anglia occupatus negociis tarde Flandriam applicuit, Fran- 
corum excercitus Flandrensibus magna dampna intulerunt. Ceperunt 
etenim nobiles villas Bruges, Dam Curcerai, aliisque non- 
nullis flammis consumptis. Rex cum parva milicia transfretavit,* hostes- 
que suos astucia celebri preterivit. Proposuerunt namque Franci ipsum 
primo littoris appulsu campestri bello excepisse. Cum rex inter pru- 
dentes prudentissimus Walenses suos usque xxx erectis lanceis 
signisque affixis premisit; unde exploratores Francie tot signis perteriti 
etiam supra vires perteriti, tantam anglorum regis crediderunt fuisse 
potenciam quantam vexillorum numerositate conceperunt. Rex circum- 
periculo tergo vidit intensis manibus suis quo doluit, previdit 
hostes patulo quo timere debuit, lateraque sua quasi militum nuda 
catervis. Nil tamen tremefactus per omnia civitatem Brugis intravit. 
Cito tamen inde recessit urbem munitissimam de/ Gaunt quoniam 
auditis quibusdam sinistris rumoribus Francorum ibidem eventum expec- 
tare noluit, unde iter agente fraude civium Brugis capta fuit Francis. 
Morante rege apud Gaunt quadam die exiit delectandi gracia cum mag- 
natibus, quo egresso cives portas civitatis obstruxerunt Anglis inclusis 
bellicose mortem inferre ceperunt. igitur inde tediosis 
clamoribus, arreptis armis relicti Anglici viriliter 
bant, unde suorum quibusdam cesis gravem opido cedem excer- 
cuerunt. Obserrati siquidem erant vici inmensis transverso cathenis 
repagulis vix posset Anglis alter alteri parare suffragium. Interea 
iugulatus est quidam Anglicus conspectu quorundam Wallicorum qui 
suburbio erant. Unde quidam eorum arepta costa sua flumine trans- 
natato, paloque transito hostes ruit inopinatus tribus cesis fluvio 
renatato, illesus socios suos remeavit. Quapropter rex precepit sibi 
dari solidos signum virtutis audacie. Est autem Gaunt urbs 
fortissima, civitas munitissima, castrum invincibile, refugium indomabile 
muris fossatis palis aquisque circumcincta mirificis. civitate mille 
turres eminent defensabiles totaque castrensi robore premunitur. Obsidio- 
nem non timet nisi exercitus quatuor partibus dividatur. Nec potest 
pars parti subvenire propter magnas variasque intricaciones aquarum 


130 November—19 February 1298. January 1298. Lille. 
king’s crossing Flanders has already been mentioned above, 67. 
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circumgirato dierum spacio. Gayo Cesare quondam fundata 
unde gayo Gaunt nuncupatur. 

Interim inter reges homines confederatos capte sunt quedam host- 
ilitatis sufferentie seu treuge die epiphanie per duos Regesque 
submiserunt viij arbitros quorum sentenciis diffinicionibus auctori- 
tate domini pape roboratis pax inter eos perpetue soliditatis nancisseretur 


funda/mentum. Maturato igitur diffinitores apostolorum petunt limina 197. 


parte regis Francorum, archiepiscopus episcopus Ligensis 
comites Artoys Britannia: parte regis Anglorum archie- 
piscopus Dublinensis, electus Eboracensis,? comes Saveia dominus Oto 
Grandasuma. Preterea Flandrenses qui regi Francie destinaverant 
regem Anglie cui dederant fraudibus insidiis multigenis circum- 
venire conati sunt pro incontinencia, ferunt, uxorum filiarumque 
famularum suarum Anglis stupratarum. Quapropter die sancti 
preconceptam Anglos aggredi temptaverunt sic per totam 
patriam industria quieverunt sonitus campanarum cum compatriote 
primam tintillacionem civitate Gaunt perciperent mox villa 
villam conclangerent sicque consono impetu omnes Flandrensium copie 
villam Gaunt circumvallarent. summo igitur mane obseratis ianuis 
civitatis, balistis machinisque bellicis desuper excluserunt 
pedites Wallicos qui hospitabantur civitatis proastio regi periclitanti 
subvenirent. Sicque omnibus Anglorum cedibus extirpatis miser utrimque 
eiulatus attollitur. Intus etenimque ruebant extraque morticinis 
fratribus subvenire non poterant. Tandem Anglici Wallici qui seclusi 
erant conglobatis viribus urbis portas iniectis flammis prostraverunt 
mir[um] dictu res grandis. Cum enim inter stridentem flammam atque 
portarum vivaces carbones adustarum licet periculosior immineret introitus 
catervatim insilierunt per medium ignis. Sequitur ergo dira ruina 
civitate tam cede civium quam conflagracione nobilium 
His rex Anglie expergescens iniuriis sedandum malorum insolenciam 
stipatus milite processit armatus publico cui ferunt balistis tela inmissa 


fuisse. Flandrenses tamen ulterius fortu/ne pondorositatem non ferentes fo. 


leoninam superciliositatem wlpinam convertentes astuciam veniam 
vestigiis inclinati simulatione tamen postulaverunt. Quapropter quodam 
die martis hostilem iterato fabricaverunt rebellionem. Quorum insolen- 
ciam rex virilius repressit. Iterum implorant regis graciam optinuerunt. 
Quod indignati Anglorum pedites egre ferebant. Unde post pacem pre- 
conizatam magnam opidi substanciam expoliaverunt, aurum videlicet, 
argentum, arma pannos preciosos. Super quibus convicti multi pedites 
Anglia nisi dominus Antonius Bek Dunelmensis 
episcopus qui plerumque compatriotis promtis piis compatitur visceribus, 
cuiusdam magnatis angligeni extruncasset maliciam omnes fere pedites 
Anglia fuissent morte turpissima condempnati. Nec pretereundum cum 
rex noster per plateas incederet inmensam cathenam transverso pro- 
tensam sompede calcaribus exacuato valido congressu protriverit tam 
suum quam equi parvipendens discidium. 


Already mentioned above, 68. 

Rymer’s Foedera, sub February 1298, where Anthony bishop Durham 
appears place Henry Newark, the elect York. 

February. 
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resecandum Scottorum audaciam quibus fines Anglie invaserant 
conducti sunt filio regis cum manu forti marescallus Herfordie comites. 
quorum expedicionem clerus decimas bonorum spiritualium tem- 
poralium contradidit preter penam statuti papalis hiisdem indicto mandato 
archiepiscopo hiis sumptibus ultra fines Anglie hostes insequerentur. 
Ista concessio eleri sussurrum excitabat inter quosdam, quia hoc anno 
sponte contulit quod anno alio eciam coactus recusabat. quod dicen- 
dum est quod hic committitur bellum licitum quod pro tuicione regni 
reipublice que maxima sui parte per hostiles invasiones mutilantur, con- 
seritur, quampocius ubi iminet regni subversio quo proprium cuiuslibet 
interesse conspicitur, manu liceat obviare. Secus est enim aliena 
concupiscere propria contueri. 

Interea obiit dominus Willelmus/ Bello Campo comes Warwyci. 

Rex applicuit apud Sandwicum rediens 
sancti Gregorii pape ubi propria persona citavit Portenses peremtorie 
assisterent coram Londonie dominica palmarum responsuri super 
despectu indignacione dampnis insolenciis sibi suis transmare 
illatis. 

Magister Willelmus episcopus Eliensis vita discessit Kal. 
Aprilis. 

Anno M.CC[XC] octavo dies Pasche fuit viij Idus Aprilis. 

Dicti Portenses iterato coram rege vocantur apud sanctum Albanum 
ibidem osculati sunt Gernemutos ipsoque die mensa communicantes 
pacifice repatriaverunt. 

Ignis apud Westmonasterium plura edificia consumpsit. 

Rex venit apud sanctum Edmundum vii Idus crastino die 
sabati conventum pavit. cito post maturato itinere boriales tendebat 
partes vocatoque apud Eboracum parliamento crastino Trinitatis 
Nonas Iunii. Ibi quoque rex Anglie quam proceres summotis cunctis 
intestine prohibiteque contumelie scrupulis mutuis debitarum amiciciarum 
confederaverunt nexibus. Rex eciam spondebat formam magne carte 
omnibus observaturum sicque contra Scociam suos iterum cornua 
erigentem hostilia excercitum movit. 

Instante scilicet die eleccionis sancti Dunstani® cenobite 
eligendo sibi episcopum dissenserunt. Unde pars una elegit priorem 
eiusdem ecclesie, pars altera dominum Iohannem Langeton domini regis 
cancellarium, utrosque viros providos discretos quantum spectat 
morem personarumque circumstancias tantam dignitatem peridoneos.® 

Septimo Kal. Iunii mortuo quodam predivite Londoniarum cive nocte 
dominica post urbis plateis per pauperes agapem acciperent 
constipatis subito msiluerunt inter eos filii Belial cupientes/denarios 


March. William Louth died March 1298. 

made between St. Edmunds and Westminster between 1215 and 1222 printed 
Widmore’s 1743, 232. 

According Gough’s Itinerary Edward was Bury the 9th and 10th 
May 1298. May was Saturday. 519 May. 

Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, 352 special note made that John Langton 
the chancellor, handed over the great seal keepers while left the Court June 
consult with the archbishop about his election. Three further entries the 
chronicle deal with this matter. 
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manibus executorum defuncti abripere. Quorum cassatis conspiracionbus 
horrendum egenis furorem infuderunt novem trucidatis xxx que 
submersis. Occasio autem huius cedis fuit quod mendicus quidam die 
altero latenter eorum secretis participans consiliis plebe divulgavit ipsi 
vero celeratissimi hunc egenum inter ceteros interimerent tot suam 
mortibus iniuriam nimirum inflammati nequicia 
qui Christum persequi condiram innocentum necem cumulavit. 
Archiepiscopus tenuit consilium Londoniis sancti Iohannis 
Baptiste ubi accessit filius regis sub patris nomine clero quatuor peti- 
ciones postulaturus. Primo, pro orarent. Secundo, publice 
excommunicatos denunciarent ecclesiarum invasores incendiarios 
maxime Scottos. Tercio, placeret clero regi concedere residuum 
pecunie comitibus concesse. Quarto, cogeret necessitas placeret 
eidem clero ipsum regem respicere auxilio pecuniari. Affuerunt interea 
quidam aulici clerici volentes elata fronte archanis eorum inmiscere 
tractatibus quos archiepiscopus sub excommunicacionis interminacione 
expulit Tractabantur autem ibi quedam secreciora negocia que 
usque diem prefinitum aures communes pervenire non poterant. 
festo sancte Marie convenit tota virtus Scocie apud 
Faukirke dimicandum campestri bello contra regem Anglie. Qui 
tandem facie Anglorum fugati usque sexaginta milia ceciderunt. 
Gawelenses vero commiscuerant plures lanceas cautissime immixtas 
circumligatas quod vocatur cheltz, quo diu equitibus Anglie restiterunt. 
parte anglorum cecidit magister Adrianus Jay, magister Templi 
Anglia. fo. 199. 
Memorandum quod die sancti martiris vigilia 
hora meridiana mira prenosticacio apparuit sole luna, utrique enim 
ita rubicundi seu sanguinei apparuerunt nichil terris radiorum preter 
rubicundum sanguineum emitterent. 
Memorandum quod die sancti Magni martiris furtim ablata fuerunt 
omnia coquilaria refectorii sancti Edmundi unacum duabus peciis argenteis 
quinque salsariis argenteis lugubri infortunio sub speciali clausura vespere 
non obserrata. Super cuius facti fautores auctores sceleris pleno 
capitulo universis singulis sacerdotibus conventu stolis indutis 
candelisque accensis lata fuit publice sentencia presencia omnium 
serviencium curia. 
Frater Willelmus Hothum ordine predicatorum archiepiscopus 
Dublinensis nuncius regis Anglie partibus transmarinis vita 
discessit. 
Item, Aelianora comitissa Bars filia regis Anglie mundo valefecit. 
Bone memorie Humfridus Boun comes Hereford obiit vigilia 
circumcisionis domini sepultus apud Waldene. sequente dominica ante 
diem terre motus magnus factus est. 
Circa Purificacionem apparuit cometa densos radios emittens versus 1299, 
orientem, alte aparens firmamento austrum declinans. 
Dompnus Langeton regis appellavit 


125 June. See Wilkins’ Concilia, ii. 236. July. 
Recte Brian Jay. See Pierre Langstoft ii. 314; Aungier, French Chronicle 
London, 27. 
428 July. 519 August. December 1298. 
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archiepiscopo Cantuariensi curiam romanam super lite mota inter 
ipsum priorem Eliensis ecclesie alterumque eiusdem ecclesie electum. 
Ideo ambo electi personaliter Roman adeunt. 

Rex vocavit suum apud Londoniam media quadra- 
gesima quo clam discessit quia noluit magnam confirmare. Nec 
tamen minus lata est sentencia omnes buius carte violatores, sicut 
prius consilio archiepiscopi fuerat ordinatum. Quod statutum est fieri 
bis annis singulis, videlicet die omnium sanctorum die P[asche]. 

Anno domini M.CC nonagesimo dies Pasche fuit xiij Kal. Maii 
littera dominicalis 

Dompnus Iohannes Langton regis cancellarius electus Eliensis 
cum magna pompa gloria Romam veniens civibus cardinalibus immo 
domino papa celebri iocunditate receptus est. Qui primo die adventus 
sui wltui domini pape dulciter presentatur. crastino negocia sua 
proposuit animadvertensque sibi electionis ius scincerum non pertinere 
ipsam palam manu domini pape resignavit. Dicitur autem quoniam 
dominus papa eidem palmam suam dominica palmarum portandum 
transmiserit. Idem vero cancellarius obtenta super pluralitate benefi- 
ciorum dispensatione licenciatus repatriavit visitata sollempniter curia. 

Vocatum est parliamentum apud Londoniam? post Pascha quo 
comites barones morosis supervacuis verbosisque regis intricacionibus 
exasperati iam modicum defuit quin inpacienciam prorupissent nisi 
rex salubriori informatus concilio eorum censuisset celerius peticiones esse 
adimpleturum. hoc archiepiscopus cum comitibus baronibus rege 
rogatus manucepit. 

Ferunt comitem mariscallum curiam venisse cum mille equis. 

Astat interea prior Eliensis curia contra monachos adversariosque 
suos quasi bestias dimicans, multis eisdem interceptus obprobriis. 
Cuius tandem eleccio quatenus minus canonica quassata fuit. Adversarii 
enim cum malediccione dicitur summi pontificis recesserunt. 
dompnus prior spem figens domino reman/sit inperteritus curia. 
Quocirca per dominum papam magister Radulfus Walpol episcopus 
Norwicensis sedem Elyensem translatus est. dictus prior Eliensis 
episcopatum Norwicensem subrogatus. Deinde papa dedit archie- 
piscopatum Dublinie archidiacono Cantuariensi dictum archidiacona- 
tum domino Iohanni Langton cancellario Anglie. 

Sollempnes nuncii denique regum Anglie Francie supradictum est 
summo missi pontifici tales acceperunt inter pacis concordiarum 
condiciones, videlicet quod Anglie rex nubet Margaretam sororem regis 
Francie. super consanguinitatis obiectu papa dispensat Wasconia 
cum pertinenciis sine diminucione regi Anglie reddetur. Idem eciam rex 
Anglie iuramenti periculo quo regem Francie diffidavit absolvitur. 
omnis igitur auferatur inter eos hostilitatis occasio rex Anglie regi Francie 
dampnorum recompensacionem magnam summam pecunie promisit. 
Igitur dominus Iohannes Sancto Iohanne absolutus carcere repatriavit, 


parliament without either commons the lower clergy was summoned for 
March 1299 (Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 154; Hemingburgh, ii. 182). 

Parliament was called for May 1299. 

Richard Feringes (Flores Historiarum, iii. 106). 
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cum ceteris concaptivis preter dominum qui inter merca- 
torum solidos irretitur. 

Regina Anglie Margareta applicuit apud Doveram die martis ante 
nativitatem beate Marie quam filius regis comes mariscallus cum ruta 
valida navi susceperunt. crastino ducitur Cantuarie. Feria 
summo mane celebrantur sponsalia: continuo post missam rex recessit 
pransurus extra civitatem. Regina vero filius regis magna aula 
archiepiscopi regalia celebraverunt convivia, ubi inter prandendum equi- 
taverunt quamplurimi comites barones. 

Hoc anno obiit magister Henricus Newerk archiepiscopus Ebora- 
censis successit magister Nicholaus 

Circa festum sancte Michaelis obiit frater Willelmus Wodeforde 


abbas Burgo, cui successit frater Godefridus Cruland eodem fo. 


anno circa festum sancti Edmundi regis obiit pie memorie magister Oliverus 
Sutton episcopus Lincolnie cui successit magister Alderbi 
eiusdem loci cancellarius.* 

Rex interea aripuit iter versus Scociam sed primo tenuit parliamentum 
suum Londonie. Comes vero marescallus personalem allegans excusa- 
cionem exercitum suum domino Iohanni Segrave commissum regi 
expedicione Scocie accomodavit. Rex Scociam veniens brumali tempore 
hostibus suis plene triumphare non potuit tum propter aeris intem- 
periem maxime illis aquilonaribus regionibus, tum propter nimias 
glacieique timidas incertas commeaciones. 


Littera dominicalis Liberatis igitur suis qui obsessi erant custodiam 1300. 


Scocie tradidit domino Iohanni sancto Iohanne sociis sibi assignatis. 
Ipse vero rediit Angliam estivo tempore cum maiori expedicione reversurus. 

Rex tenuit suum Londonie media quo post 
longam tediosam moram magnas habuit inde graves expensas, varias 
periculosas contumelias inter regem, comites barones habitas paci- 
ficati sunt. magna carta sigillata est per ecclesias cathedrales cir- 
distributa. cuius favorem denarius regi conceditur 
laicis. 

Nova gaudia nova felicitas nuper nobis orientis partibus illuxerunt. 
Sane Cassan rex magnus Tartarorum Cham, idest, imperator constituit 
regem Hermenie principem ducem exercitus sui, unde ultimo die mensis 
Decembris inter duas magnas civitates Gamelam Damascum primum 
contra soldanum Babilonie bellum commisit. Ibidem Saraceni victi 
fuerunt mortui. Soldanus igitur civitatem Gamelam fugit. Quem 


and heir Adam Cretinges. The chronicler’s interest him explained 
the fact that held lands Barrow, Saxham, and Fornham (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1294, 384). was first believed have been killed France, but Sep- 
tember 1298 the news had come through that was alive and well the prison 
the king France (Cal. Close Rolls, 1298, 175, and many other references). 

This error. Thomas Corbridge became archbishop February 1300. 

Oliver Sutton died November 1299. John Dalderby was consecrated June 
1300. 

sic. read nivias and tumidas. 

most completely constituted parliament that had been called since 1296’ 
(Stubbs) met March 1300. was this parliament that passed the 
super cartas’. Though the general sense clear, the grammar this sentence 
fault. Gamala. 
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Tartarorum dominus cum toto exercitu insecutus obsedit cepit dictam 
civitatem. Soldanus igitur fugit Damascum ubi primo utraque parte 
multa milia Saracenorum sed tandem omnes soldani copie 
fuse fuerunt. Soldanus autem cum quinque tantum sociis fugam iniit per 
solitudinem Babilonie Algar. Soldanus misit post hec imperatori 
Cassando xxx equos oneratos auro, mandans quod vellet tenere 
omnes terras suas. Cassan vero aurum retinuit nichil prorsus respondens 
nunciis, asserens proprium non alterius thesaurum recepisse. 
sic evacuatis Christianorum extinctis magnus Cham restituit 
Christianis omnes terras quas antiquitus possidebant. 

Anno domini M.CCC fuit annus iubileus sive remissivus bisextilis 

anno omnis sexus etas omni orbe Christiano curiam 
festinavit. Absolvebantur enim omnes peregrini vere confessi contriti 
papa omni peccato pena peccati propter annum iubileum. 

Rex deinceps congregavit exercitum versus Scociam vocavit omnes 
comites barones prompti essent cum serviciis suis die sancti 
Iohannis Baptiste proficiscendum cum:eo. Sed parliamento habito 
apud Eboracum post aliquamdiu reluctatum est quod 
quidam barones dicerent. quod ibidem nullum deberent servicium exhibere. 
Tamen quia gestis regum antiquis factas fuisse plures probantur 
expediciones ipsa eorum allegacio iudicata fuit [et] inanis. Quod 
probatur per cronica Malmesberie Mariani Scoti magistri Henrici 
Huntedon secundum Hoveden. 

Rex fuit apud sanctum Edmundum viij Idus Maii die dominica supplici 
devocione beato martiri vitam redditurus. Nec nunquam ante videbatur 
ecclesie conventui graciosior aparere. Concessit eciam abbati con- 
ventui fines sive amerciamenta hominum infra libertatem burgum sancti 
Edmundi; qui edictum regium quantum kokedonis? mercando 
violaverant, iusticiariis suis districcius inhibens 
quoquomodo violarent, uni eorum specialiter sermonem dirigens 
‘Cave precipio tibi sancti Edmundi ledas munimenta. Sine dubio 
enim credo ipsum Scocia affuturum mei meorumque proteccionem 
hostium vibrantibus armis redimitum multo para- 
tiorem adventurum.’ crastino conventum pavit. Ibidem accessit 
quidam episcopus transmontanus sancto nuncius 
regi domino papa missus, super quibusdam articulis que publicis auribus 
non inculcabantur. episcopus fraternitatem conventus optinuit. 
quo eciam periit ipsa Romanorum proprietas. Dona enim sibi suis 
oblata renuit. Rex autem recessurus specialiter commendavit oracionibus 
conventus. Cum enim palefrido suo portam curie egressurus insideret bis 
facie post tergum conversa inclinato capite beato martiri sanctis 


120 May 1300. further appeal the chronicles was made later this year. 
September 1300 writs were addressed St. Albans, Westminster, and many 
other abbeys (doubtless including St. Edmunds) search their chronicles and archives 
for whatever related the kingdom Scotland and forward their returns the 
king Lincoln (Rishanger, 455). The information was needed answer the pope’s 
letter claiming Scotland fief the apostolic see. 

Rainald, bishop Vicenza, cf. Hemingburgh, ii. 184: valde literatus 
had visited England the previous year (1299). 
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eius devocius inclinavit. Post aliquot eciam dies vexillum suum priori 

conventui supplicibus litteris flagitans quatinus super eundem 
missam sancto Edmundo celebretur; tunc demum omnium 
reliquiarum eiusdem loci tactu insigniretur. sane predicanda 
regis devocio, qui non loricis ferreis nec equitum catervis spem figebat 
future victorie sed summo salutis auctore principale sue expedicionis 
gerit fundamentum, dum ipsa bellorum insignia que tantum ventis ex- 
ponuntur aeri talibus voluit insigniri beneficiis. 

Filius regis diucius perhendinans loca peciit eodem monasterio 
immorandum secreciora. Frater enim noster factus est capitulo. 
Multum enim sibi placuit loci regalitas crebra fratrum solacia. Singulis 
eciam diebus peciit liberacionem monachilem videlicet sicut refectorio 
reficiuntur fratres sibi exhiberi. Ferunt utique eum dixisse nunquam sibi 
dulciaque fratrum complacuisse consorcia. Duodecimo 
tamen die valefaciens fratribus patrem suum regem properavit. 

Memorandum quod primo die regina genuit filium suum primo- 
genitum parvo vico qui dicitur Brotherworthe iuxta Pontemfractum fo. 202. 
quem vocavit Thomam honorem beati Thome martiris. 

Eodem anno rex duxit exercitum Scociam occupavit totam 
patriam qui dicitur Galwicum castella opida suos qui alibi Scocia 
obcessi fuerant, sed parum quo alia expedivit penuriam 
peditum pecunie ideo cito reversus est. 

Memorandum quod die sancti obiit pie memorie dominus 
Edmundus comes Cornubie cuius pater fuit magnus Ricardus quondam 
rex Almannie frater regis Henrici patris nostri Edwardi; unde quia 
sine sobole discesserat comitatus regi Edwardo iure hereditario revolvit, 
quem dictus comes adhuc iuvenis sibi fecerat heredem. cuius thesauria 
inventa est quasi infinita summa auri argenti preciosorum lapidum. 
regni regis Edwardi Quarti octavo dominus 
Everisdene celerarius sancti Edmundi validam expedicionem fecit 
partibus Norhamton’ apud manerium Werketon’ pastura qui dicitur 
Butoneris sicut registro cantoris continetur. Preterito tamen anno 
cum partes illas perambulacio foreste fieret apud manerium Werketon’ 


per vij dies perhendinavit hoc specialiter agens donis epulis preciosis 
dictum manerium cum boscis pertinenciis suis deforestaretur. Quod 
factum est, hoc iuste cum constet dictum manerium antiquo non 
esse dominicis regis. Fuit enim magnis retroactis annis eiusdem manerii 
dominus qui habuit uxorem sibi copulatam, uterque iustus, 
uterque pius operibus misericordie assuetus, quibus invidens inimicus 
eisdem sub specie religionis inmisit suggestionem. Inprimis 
itaque suggessit cordibus innocentum sanctorum victorias confessorum 
gloriam virginum triumphalem continenciam, sed demum ostendit 


Thomas Brotherton. 

October. For the date his death, see Miss Midgley, Ministers’ Accounts the 
earldom Cornwall, 1296-7 (Camden Series Ixvi), xvii, 

The scribe has written the margin, together with sketch monk’s 
head, perhaps portrait the cellarer. 

story that follows not found the earlier records the abbey. 
Warkton, the says: Matildis regina uxor regis Willelmi primi 
dedit sancto Edmundo Werketone cum omnibus appendiciis eius consensu voluntate 
ipsius regis set sine carta’ (Pinchbeck Register, ed. Hervey, ii. 292). 
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coronas excellenciores martirum beatorum quanto scilicet cicius per- 
venerint coronam martirii tanto velocius inducantur loca premii. 
Ecce martirium comendatur set modus martirii non distinguitur. Elege- 
ergo vitam mundi finire martirio formam execrande perdicionis 
precogitaverunt dum vicino manus non haberent occidencium 
diucius prolongaretur optatum gaudium uterque corpus proprium 
sevendo sibi tamen tantum cognitum sacrilegum precipitavit homicidium. 
Qui die quadam remotis famulorum intersticiis quisque nefas conceptum 
precurrit occupare. Sed Deus bonus qui noluit sanctos suos inmisceri 
eternis ludibriis temptatorem hebetavit temptatos proposito nequam 
tali modo revocavit. Mos enim predictis priscis temporibus inolevit 
cotidie post prandium honore gloriosi regis martiris Edmundi post 
gracias solutas potacionem quam plenum sive plenitudinem sancti 
Edmundi vocabant gustandum postulare, non, quod absit gule 
illecebras excitandas verum verius loquar Christi pauperes 
prothdolor dicto die concepti sceleris poculum beati martiris omiserunt. 
Nimirum cum totum malum aspirabant bonum non sapiebant. Tandem 
vero inter densas peropacas tenebras lux exilis emicuit sancte videlicet 
recordacionis Edmundi regis oblita potacio unde dum plenum sancti 
Edmundi deportatur suasio diaboli effugatur. dum gustatur potus 
devocionem sacratus fugatur hostis excecatus. Quapropter 
sceleris precogitati penitens sancto martiri gracias egit dulcifluas. Qui 
cicius regis limina visitantes dictum manerium Werketon’ cum 
omnibus suis ecclesie sancti Edmundi imperpetuum dona- 
verunt. Ipsi eciam intra cepta eiusdem monasterii quoad vixerint 
quadam aula veteri que Bradefeld dicebatur permanserunt. Set obstat 
quod dicitur crebro inimicis publicis regem Willelmum primum vel reginam 
Matildem uxorem eius dedisse idem manerium sancto Edmundo. 
questionem respondendum est quod idem rex Willelmus Angliam 
comites subiugavit: comitatus indigenas exhere- 
alienigenas infeudavit breviter replicam, qui totum adquisivit 
partes tocius ubi quomodo voluit distribuit. Quare sub 
rege novo alienigena quasi seculum novum exoriri Anglia videretur 
adeo nonnulli magnates angligene gravibus expensis rege flagitabant 
dominia que antiquitus iure possidebant hereditario sub novo rege 
possiderent tamquam per novum regem novo feodati: unde quibus 
illis diebus idem rex vel regina aliqua donavit, concessit confirmavit 
quasi novi donatoris acceperunt fundamenta. Manerium ergo Werketon 
donum regis vel regine dicitur non quasi ante non datum set sub specie 
donacionis novo confirmatum. huius rei manifestam noticiam 
sciendum est quod idem rex spoliavit monasterium Rameseya mille 
septingentis libratis terre quas inter milites suos quos Angliam duxerat 
impartivit. 

Prothdolor dura crescit angaria 

monachos Dunelmie quasdam partes perifidie 

claustro que excreverant per quas sancti titubabant. 

Per has partes scinditur omnis ordo tollitur, 


1See Hemingburgh, ii. 213 Anglia Sacra, 749 Camden Miscellany, 
vol. xiii vol. xxxiv). The verses are written without spacing the 
manuscript. 
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subtilis Christi tunica scissuram fert aspera. 
Prior privatus subiacet ordo singultus exibet, 
ovile Christi faucibus lupinis patet canibus. 
Dunelmensis episcopus fultus pravorum manibus 
visitare voluit conventum sed non potuit. 
Nam prior allegaverat leges consuetudinarias 
primo debere episcopum visitari post subditum. 
Sed frustra taliter cavellatur nam arma festinatur. 
Predictus enim episcopus scilicet Antonius 
exercitatus puero nil amplius quam prelio. 
Plus confidebat gladio quam iure canonico. 
cingi iubet prioratum immunitate decoratum, 
nec erat obcessis monachis fas uti necessariis. 
Sic sic pater ecclesie pater dictus patere, 
pater patrans propere 
pertractat suos filios quos efficit clericos. 
Tandem pro pacis optimo conceditur episcopo 
cum duobus clericis utriusque iuris sciolis 
ingrediatur capitulum facturus liti terminum. 
Abnuit episcopus respondens obstinacius 
non secum tam parvulis adiunctis 
eorum proposuerat inmiscere latebris, 
isdem retorquens plurima viciorum volumina. 
Velint nolint veniet inducens plures acies. 
illa pallor facies inducit vultus macies, 
caterva regularium pavet tale nuncium, 
timens secreta regule tractari res publice, 
cum sicut ait apostolus tractetur opus vilius, 
surgat ecclesia potestate layca.’ 
Nunc secus factum fuerat episcopus nam iusserat, 
secreta capituli tractentur velut seculi. 
obstant fratres virilius dantes manus fortius, 
petentes hec singula apellacionum remedia. 
Prior vota prosequitur caterva fratrum sequitur, 
nam ipsum deposuerat alterum substituerat. 


Rex tenuit parliamentum suum apud Lincolniam festo sancti 1301. 
Hillarii? quod protelata fuit per tres septimanas plus. Omnis tamen 
antiqua controversia inter reges comites barones per pacis bonum 
sedata fuit. Unde foresta manet eodem statu sicut per ultimos equites 
segregata fuit limitata. Ibidem rex dedit filio suo Edwardo principatum 
Wallie, comitatum Cestrie Pontim.? 
Anno domini CCC Isabella regina peperit filium primogenitum 
apud Windishore xiij die Novembris vocatur Edwardus iii. 
Anno domini M°CCC xxvj idem Edwardus coronatus fuit regem die 
conversionis sancti 
Anno domini CCC xxix Petrus minorum 
civitate Romana papam fecit coronari consilio auxilio Lodowici 


113 January 1301. 


The second continuation Taxter seems end this point. 
January. 


fo. 204. 


ducis Bavarie. Iste antipapa cardinales alios officiales sicut verus papa 
creavit. 

Anno domini M[CCC] xxix Phi/lippa regina Anglie peperit filium 
primogenitum apud Wodestok die Iunii vocatur Edwardus quartus. 

Anno domini CCC vigilia sancti Andree ventus vehemens 
prostravit arbores edificia campanaria. 

Anno domini quedam mulier Northfolchia 
nomine que non commedit nec bibit per xxxi annos. 

[Anno domini CCC Ixxxij anno regni regis Ricardi secundi quinto 
xxi die mensis Aprilis post prandium una hora factus est regno Anglie 
vehemens terre motus qui populo terre qui domibus residebant magnum 
timorem incussit. Credebant enim propter excessivam exagitacionem 
domorum velocem tremorem eas super cadere ideo eis velocis- 
sime exierunt. Idem etiam terre motus magnis edificiis precipue ecclesiis 
ecclesiis Christi Cantuarie, sancti Pauli Londonie Westmonasterii 
plurima dampna fecit. Eodem etiam anno mense videlicet xxiiij die 
circa quartum ictum orologii post mediam noctem factus est eciam terre 
motus set non erat ita vehemens sicut primus.] 


Marchant’s Reports Debates the House 
Commons, 


was lord chancellor Brougham had very efficient 
principal secretary, Marchant, afterwards Sir Denis 
Marchant. owed his appointment the recommendation 
Brougham’s two brothers, James and William, who had known 
him for many years. Anxious keep close touch with opinion 
the house commons, Brougham often asked him sit 
through the debate under the gallery and take note what 
The bulletins which sent the chancellor, describing 
the progress the debate, were for the information the 
but they were also forwarded the king, and they 
probably took the place the report which was customary for 
the leader the house commons send the sovereign. 
William considered them altogether admirable. Thus, his 
private secretary, Sir Herbert Taylor, wrote Brougham 
February 1833: His majesty was also very much interested 
the perusal Marchant’s admirable bulletins, which are 
the best and clearest accounts debates can read 

129 November. 

This entry has been added hand the end the fourteenth century. 

Probably mistake for May, which date earthquake recorded most 
the chronicles. 

the Brougham MSS., the kind permission Mr. Ogden. 

Marchant, Life Althorp, 309. 

Sir Herbert Taylor wrote February 1833: ‘The king orders thank 


your lordship for the communication the further minutes Mr. Marchant, which 
his majesty has read with the same interest the preceding 
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Marchant’s reports are interesting for the light they throw 
the character the various speeches, and for the impression 
which these speeches made, either individuals the whole 
house. From his occasional references the length the 
speeches possible estimate the extent which Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates were that time condensed. 

Greville, the diarist, who described Marchant clever, 
industrious fellow’, wrote appreciatively the parliamentary 
sketches August 1833: has particularly distinguished 
himself his reports the debates the house commons. 
goes there every night and forwards the chancellor from 
time time account the debate, and the manner it, very 
well executed Lord Grey declared that these reports 
were admirably clear that seldom troubled look the 
newspapers the next later years Brougham 
described them very curious and expressed hope that they 
had been preserved. They gave, the real view what 
passed. Grey and never read those days [during the 
struggle for the reform bill] any account except them.’ Ap- 
parently only about dozen have survived most them were 
written 1833, the rest 1834 1831. 

The opening debates the first session the first Reformed 
Parliament have been briefly described Croker, Greville, and 
others. The two houses met Tuesday, January 1833; the 
commons proceeded re-elect the former speaker, Manners- 
Sutton, and week later the king delivered the speech from 
the throne. After referring foreign affairs foreshadowed 
measures renew the charters the East India Company and 
the Bank England, Irish Church Reform Bill, and Irish 
Tithe Commutation Bill, and, the same time, Irish Coercion 
Bill. The debate the address the house commons went 
for four nights February) O’Connell’s amendment was 
eventually defeated 428 40, and the motion for the address 
was agreed 

ASPINALL. 


February 1833: have submitted the enclosed the king, who has 
ordered not return this closing portion your excellent secretary’s very able 
and interesting minutes the debate the address without assuring your lordship 
the satisfaction which his majesty has derived from them, and thanking you for 
your attention making the communication 

May 1833: The king orders thank your lordship for your letter dated 
last night, and for the memoranda Marchant, which return, and which 
his majesty found, usual, highly able and interesting, particularly his minute 
Lord Althorp’s speech which has given his majesty sincere satisfaction both the 
matter and the effect. rejoices also that Mr. Spring Rice was good and much 
the purpose, and orders congratulate you the termination this very 
unpleasant 

Brougham’s statement his Life and Times, iii. 105. 

Brougham MSS. One draft his Memoirs. 


The various speeches recorded Hansard are found the pages given 
the margin. 
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[45-8] 


[49-51] 


[51-3] 


[53-8] 


January 1833 (Hansard, 3rd series, xv. 35-83) 


Mr. Hume speech rather more than hour proposed Mr. 
Littleton. 

Mr. O’Connell seconded. 

Lord Morpeth said representative very large constituency 
was flattered application that had been made him propose 
the re-election their late Speaker. thought right add that 
there had been time when had contemplated the choice another 
individual, whom private well public motives wd. have led him 
prefer, but the absence that gentleman there was one whom 
thought more fit for the chair than Mr. Sutton. then praised 
him some length was occasionally cheered, but the House did not 
appear disposed bestow many cheers anybody. Sir Francis Burdet 
seconded Lord Morpeth. had great respect for Mr. Littleton, every 
belief his being qualified for the office, but not being endowed with the 
gift prophesy could not help thinking that the experience the House 
had had Mr. Sutton’s merit ought conclusive that gentleman’s 
favour. The duty Speaker was not only listen the debates, 
but regulate the proceedings private public Bills, task great 
difficulty delicacy which had been admirably performed Mr. Sutton. 
one had admitted this more fully than Mr. Hume, who really had 
indulged such panegyric the object his opposition that might 
compared the prophet Balaam who when came curse had been 
forced praise (cheers). Indeed, like the Roman who was interrupted 
his eulogy Hercules cry quis vituberabit the commendation 
the late Speaker had never yet [been] interrupted single criticism 
(cheers). 

Burdett spoke about minutes. 

Mr. Littleton assured the House that appeared before most 
unwilling candidate, felt sensible the claims which Mr. Sutton 
claims which rested services which experience years had well 
tried [sic], that most earnestly entreated his friend the M.P. for 
Middlesex withdraw his motion. The saving that wd. effected 
Mr. Sutton’s election was not his mind any consideration, 
but, satisfied was Mr. preeminent merit, hoped would 
receive the tribute the unanimous assent the House the present 
occasion (cheers). 

Mr. O’Connell—I will not consent the motion being withdrawn. 
The preference Mr. Sutton another instance the paltry truckling 
the ministers their enemies. piece with their conduct, but 
trust they will now learn from the House serve their friends leave 
their enemies take care themselves laugh). The honors wealth 
the country have too long been lavished upon the enemies the people 
those who profess their friends. believe the long-rumoured 
coalition wd. effected but from [sic] the want address the ministers 
carry into effect. The ministers have told the country the elections 
what are expect—here severely attacked Lord Althorp Mr. 
Stanley—but must shew that are not ridden adminis- 
tration—that can count with them cheer). deny the preeminent 
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merit Mr. Sutton. Mr. Littleton equal him his knowledge 
the rules the House, superior him ability—what the difference 
between them ?—toryism—shall allow this predominate? Shall 
allow the spirit toryism, which thought extinct, revive 
Shall allow recorded that the first reformed House Commons 
elected tory Speaker—that the only gift honor which the people, 
rather their representatives, have bestow should given tory, 
one who tory feelings, habits, family have 
ever had more the people’s money than Mr. Sutton’s—his uncle received 
£250,000 the people’s money unhappy country, which was 
sent Chancellor because was notoriously unfit for any high office 
home. (He then abused Lord Manners rather roughly.) Let not 
allow ourselves support line policy which all condemn giving 
this gentleman triumph which must carried the expence our 
principles. 

was very severe upon the Ministry throughout, but there was 
cheering. 

Mr. Tennyson deprecated Mr. Hume’s motion. [60-3] 

Lord Ebrington spoke for few minutes was cheered occasionally [58-60] 
but spoke low voice that could not catch word said. 

Lord Althorpe spoke about Unfortunately was out till almost [63-6] 
his last sentence. was told that spoke with spirit was very well 
received—his voice was clear strong, his manner more confident than 
usual. can’t recollect whether was before after Lord Ebrington. 

Mr. Cobbet spoke for half hour, impossible conceive any [66-70] 
failure more complete—any speech more dull, irrelevant ineffective. 

His manner was very respectful, more than once begged pardon shd. 
transgress the rules the House. His accent was very provincial, 
his manner familiar, much the same have seen public meetings 
where looked wished coax his audience over his opinions. 
noticed none the topics that had been handled the preceeding 
speakers, but dwelt wholly the extravagant salary the Speaker 
the necessity reducing it. Why, was more than that the President 


— 


the United States—but was not the only officer overpaid, the clerks 
even the messengers the House also partook this prodigal ex- 
penditure the people’s money. The expences the management 
the House exceeded the expences the whole civil government the 
United States. Why, any merchant lawyer might found who would 
quite well the late Speaker very reduced salary. The 
petitions that [had] been presented Parliament for the last years 
all deprecated these extravagant salaries—the first reformed House 

Commons should not thus early contribute perpetuate them. 
forgot add that began his speech observing the im- 
portance the motion the interest must have with the people. The 
Speaker was the first man the House, its election was tacit 
acknowledgment his superiority over all the rest all the qualifica- 
tions senator. telling the people Look the man have 
placed the Chair—he the best us!’ laugh). then went 

the salary. 
Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor says never witnessed more miserable 
VOL. LVIII.—NO. 
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[76] 


[77-8] 


[77] 


[77-8] 


[75] 


[140-47] 


MARCHANT’S REPORTS DEBATES January 


performance. Spring Rice says very poor indeed. Poulett Thompson 
never heard anything less promising. short, every one have seen 
the same strain but Mr. Herries—I heard him say that when 
Cobbett was better versed the rules the House would make good 
speaker—that from what (H.) saw him to-night had doubt 
that would very troublesome indeed the Administration—that 

Division 241 

John Romilly voted the minority. 

Another debate—Burdett has just made capital speech agt. Cobbett. 

Mr. Hume’s motion having been negatived, Lord Morpeth’s was again 
brought before the House. Mr. Faithful Brighton (as was told) 
said shd. oppose the reelection Mr. Sutton unless ministers would 
pledge themselves that the Act giving him his pensn. shd. repealed. 
was not satisfied with Mr. Sutton’s promise not take the pension 
whilst office—they must have the security Act Parlt.—every 
lover economy wd. see the importance this. 

spoke fluently, but confusedly with little effect. The House 
was quiet. 

Sir Francis Burdett was quite unable understand the reasoning 
the gentleman who opposed the reelection Mr. Sutton the ground 
economy—why, the only way saving the pension was reelecting him 
(cheers). talk repealing the Act was extravagant—it was pension 
hardly earned well deserved. one could seriously believe the Speaker 
have been overpaid—his salary was means, tho’ Mr. Cobbett had 
urged it, above adequate remuneration for his labours. Persons might 
perhaps found trade the law who might accept the office 
reduced salary, but they might after all prove vastly overpaid, for 
the country would great loser, even their services for nothing 
(cheer laughter). then went cutting Cobbett with great effect 
for few minutes. spoke very well evidently excited great interest. 

have heard that Major Beauclerk has moved resolution that the 
salary shall £4000 yr. instead £6000. 

Cobbett sat the Treasury Bench next Sir James Graham. Key 
Wood their civic gowns sat next. 


Debate the Address answer the King’s Speech, February, 1833 
(Hansard, 3rd series, xv. 


Lord Ormelie rose House appeared very full, 
can’t say that looked unlike the last House except that the members 
are evidently the average much older. 

Lord Ormelie spoke sensibly the strain the speech—unfortunately 
often stopped the end sentence was some time before could 
on. The House was perfectly attentive quiet. touched upon 
the different topies the speech until came Ireland, when said 
—the state that unhappy country such call upon the Govern- 
ment interfere the most energetic measures save her from destruc- 
tion, recourse had force, who there whose motives using 
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can less impeached than the noble earl the head the Govt., whose 
whole life has sympathized the wrongs Ireland (loud cheers), who 
refused office rather than withhold her religious freedom (cheers), than 
Government who have proved themselves individually all times the 
warmest friends Ireland (cheers). distressing observe that the 
evils Ireland arise more from its false friends than from any other 
source, from men whose trade agitation, who live only upon the dis- 
cord they create (cheers), whose vocation foment discord (loud cheers 
from all parts the House) (hear hear from Mr. O’Connell, who was 
heard occasionally with hear during the intervals the cheers this part 
the speech). Force, however, cannot employed without remedial 
measures (hear). Ireland has been cursed centuries misgovernment 
the wrongs those agt. whom employ without redress (cheers). 
The Irish Church must set proper footing (hear). 

Unfortunately this part the speech was rather confused 
means forcible any had little effect—to say the truth, was 
vague indistinct indefinite that was not likely tell. 

Lord Ormelie spoke quarters hour, which all say was much 
too long—Lord Duncannon says that all said about the Irish Church, 
tho’ not perhaps well said, was well received. 

Shiel has just stopped me: ‘So you are going use cold iron agt. 
us—well’. can’t say seemed very sorry.* 


O’Connell speaking, but has not yet put out his strength; 


promises very long. The House yet not much with him. The 
cheers are few faint confined his immediate adherents. has 
descended too facts cruelty the police general declamations 
agt. the police which should think must lay him open severe reply. 
certainly not powerful usual—he now complaining the 
apathy his audience. 


Marshal seconded the address speech less than minutes, not [147-48] 


one word which reached the Bar.* 

had been out the House for few minutes; when returned 
found that O’Connell had termed the King’s speech, bloody speech 
had before used the same epithet towards the address. Lord John 
Russell called him order. 

Mr. O’Connell said was the hands the House—if had been 
guilty any disorderly expression was truly sorry. had con- 
sidered the King’s speech the production the Ministry such 
open any observation the members. appealed the 
Speaker. The Speaker said that the Ministry was responsible for the 
speech, but would put the honble. member whether was decorous 
consistent with the good taste which ought prevail these proceedings 
use such language speech that had just been delivered the King. 

Mr. O’Connell said that the constitutional doctrine was exactly what 
had thought it, but the King’s name had been brought into the 
discussion would not say another word it. 

has now been speaking near hour half—for the last quarters 
hour agt. the magistracy general administration justice. Lord 


asterisk marks the end one bulletin. 


[183-96] 


Duncannon says means like himself. Sir Ronald Ferguson 
says very violent without being forcible, number other members 
whom have spoken consider his speech failure. does not speak 
with his usual fire point—the House, however, attentive enough, 
tho’ good many the members are going out occasionally—the Solicitor 
General amongst others—he says O’Connell very dull his speech can 
donoharm. There has not been cheer for the last hour, none through- 
out his speech all cordial.* 

Mr. O’Connell has just ended after speech more than hours— 
the latter part was infinitely the best—he enumerated with some effect 
number grievances arising out the ecclesiasl. municipal establish- 
ments Ireland, asked the House whether the people could expected 
submit such oppressions—whether much less had not driven the 
Scotch into rebellion the time Charles, which ultimately obtained 
them religious freedom. The parish near Dublin had only 
single protestant inhabitant, but they insisted upon building church 
for him even agt. his own wishes (hear Clergymen had other 
instances, finding themselves without pulled down their 
churches sold the where you will, you find misgovern- 


ment most atrocious. Agitation has other object than relieve 


from this—were these grievances redressed, was there even promise 
redress, should not oppose the employment force agt. the violators 
the law—but when redress withheld the law synonimous with 
oppression, let not blamed for struggling rid ourselves the 
yoke. The tithe meetings Why, was the great assembly 
the Birmingham Union And yet you called not treason 
—you were grateful (laugh). The time vengeance must come— 
stand between peace war, entreat the House aid tear 
down the right honble. gent. from his proud autocracy Ireland, 
save the country from his misrule, stop his career, stained had 
been blood crime, give unhappy country the hope better 
days under milder reign. only desire the instances have stated 
examined, fail the proof let the Ministry have the power they 
desire—I move that the address referred committee the whole 
House. cheers, but the latter part the speech told. 

Mr. Richards Knaresborough, friend Southwark, 
opposing O’Connell very drolly, for began supporting him, now 
warm his praise Governmt. for their past Irish policy—he ready 
share any obloquy that may cast upon them for it. The House 
have been laughing some his mistakes his ardour rushed into 
the middle the House could not comprehend what the peals laughter 
cries order addressed him meant.* 

Mr. Richards spoke [for] some minutes. The only thing done 
for Ireland was the introduction the poor laws (cheers). 

Mr. Stanley began spirited attack O’Connell for his incon- 
sistency shrinking from the discussion the repeal his speech when 
had formed almost his sole topic his addresses Ireland—he well 
knew the fallacy his argument, may assured that his panacea 
will resisted the death (very loud cheer). cannot enter into 


Cappado. Brougham’s brother. 
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detailed reply his various assertions, but must observe that when 
admits the insecurity life property, the perpetration outrages that 
would disgrace the most uncivilized country, goes far admit the 
necessity alteration the laws. Such the power these mid- 
night marauders that their victims dare not complain, half their 
atrocities never reach the public ear. this state which the law can 
said adequate (cheers). But are told remedy the griev- 
ances Ireland—I answer, how can one Act, that this not the 
time for such deliberation whilst are under the anarchy servile war 
(loud cheer). These grievances too are not today, they existed under 
the domestic legislature which the honble. gent. wishes restore. What- 
ever they may be, they justify the atrocities which desire put 
down? The proscription the protestant clergy almost unparalleled 
instance popular injustice, protect these unfortunate men 
offence, ready meet the impeachment which the honble. gent. 
may bring agt. (here related some distressing cases clergy with 
much effect, was cheered frequently his appeal the House). But 
these cruelties are not directed solely against the learned the rich— 
agt. the higher classes society—no—the poor solitary cotter—the 
defenceless widow are more frequently their prey. Let ask the honble. 
gent. whether has given advice that may have led these violations 
the law (cheers). When ignorant multitude told that virtue 
resist policeman, attend sale where they may mark those who 
buy, this calm agitation restore the public (cheers). 
The honble. gent. claims himself the sole merit catholic emancipn. 
Does forget the exertions those who for many long years resisted the 
attractions power fight small but increasing minorities till they 
brought the Minister that day yield their measures 


Lord Althorpe was speaking when came back the House. Lord [202-5} 


King tells spoke very heard him complain Mr. O’Connell’s 
attacks upon the government, urge the impossibility satisfying the 
party. One great cause dissatisfaction that refuse govern 
Ireland party, that are anxious make the interest the country 
our chief object (cheer). defended the appointment the magistracy 
the regulation the petty sessions, saying—the honble. gent. has 
astonished his complaint agt. the petty that making 
the proceedings public you divide the responsibility. No, no, from Mr. 
O’Connell. said general laugh O’Connell’s un- 
fairness). Why, without publicity you would have responsibility 
all (cheers). Lord Althorpe lightly touched some the other topics 
O’Connell’s speech ended saying, grievances Ireland are 
not recent have sprung from various causes which 
impossible remove any immediate legislative enactmt. were 
adopt all the various schemes that have been suggested us, one 
can say that should acting wisely. are ready take them into 
consideration—to afford all the redress our power—but can 
nothing unless you give the means enforcing the law, thus doing 
justice, maintaining the security life property (cheers). 


Mr. Roebuck spoke about m.—I did not hear him but Mr. Bernal 


told never saw less promising debut—his manner very confident, 


— 
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his voice unpleasant, his style very unsuited the matter occasion 
his speech. had few faint cheers from Hume the Irish—Rolfe 
confirms this. regretted that Ministers the course they were pur- 
suing should alienate the liberal part the community—their former 
best supporters—& who could not recalled when confidence was 
gone. 

Mr. Hill thought government had made out facie case, 
that ground should support the address, only wishing remark 
that government must expect called strict account hereafter 
for the employment such additional powers. was heavy responsi- 
bility—equally distressing those who required it, those against whom 
might directed. The best safest instruments government were 
found the increased intelligence the people, therefore trusted 
the taxes knowledge wd. removed (cheers). 

What heard Hill’s speech thought very good—Rolfe says too 
—he not satisfied with himself says could have done much 

Mr. Gillon 

Mr. Lalor all bad. 

Mr. Grattan 


Mr. Stanley’s speech very much praised—I heard the Master the 
Rolls tell Lord Wharncliffe that thought most able speech. 
can’t say that Lord seemed much pleased—Sir John Wrottesley says 
that the cheers agt. O’Connell during Lord Ormelie’s speech are the loudest 
ever heard the House, his mind settle the question the repeal 
far relates the House Commons. Poulett Thompson also full 
praises Stanley’s, tho’ thinks there were parts O’Connell very 
fine. 


Adjourned Debate the Address answer the King’s Speech, 
February 1833 (Hansard, 3rd series, xv. 238-97) 


came down little before was told that Bulwer had begun 
the debate had spoken some length, but with little effect—that 
Tennyson had followed very adverse spirit towards the Government. 
Macaulay answered, Mr. Ellice desires tell yr. Lordship that 
never spoke better, that the manly decided tone his speech has, 
Mr. thinks, removed any bad impressions that were left the debate 
oflast night. Strutt, frondeur, told that thought Macaulay’s 
most able speech, sure from his manner that thought satis- 
factory. Lord Lyndhurst, who was sitting behind Mr. Ellice, leant over 
tell him when Macaulay had done, that had never spoke better 
several other persons whom have talked to, concur his opinion. 

Mr. Sheil speaking, with effect. not hostile the Govern- 
ment but many its measures—to the Jury Bill the Tithe Act, 
relating facts support his opinion. Just before the debate 
told that really believed that the Government had the best 
intentions towards Ireland—unfortunately the speech did not 
develop them, course the Irish members must for the sake their 
constituents speak strongly. 
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Mr. Grant speaking—} 10.* 


seems that Mr. Tennyson moved amendmt. that the House should [271-77] 


not bind itself its assent this address oppose the dissolution 
the Union. 

Mr. Grant spoke exactly quarter hour with great spirit ability. 
said that public opinion was great element the public councils, 
but popular feeling could carried far give protection the 
midnight assassin, the incendiary the wretch prowling for his prey 
(loud cheers). Against such transgressors the law was proud 
raise his voice, following the footsteps those great men whom both 
England Ireland delighted reverence. Who had been more warm 
his denunciations against the Whiteboys than Mr. Grattan (hear). Who 
had gone further than that great man his opposition the lawless 
acts the political fanatics his day (here read part speech 
Mr. with great effect—cheer). But are told that all these excesses 
are removed dissolution the Union, restorn. the Parlt. 
Ireland—that pander instrument the worst tyranny (cheer). 
should like see again, headed the members who advocated it, 
merely lesson mankind (loud cheers). Those who were ready 
[recur] system which was universally condemned were strangely 
inattentive what was passing before them. They could not but see 
that their objections the Irish tythes were anticipated the notice 
the noble Lord that many the grievances Ireland were about 
redressed (cheer). Still they pushed their attacks upon all existing 
institutions the country without considering that the time was not yet 
come when these objections cd. properly considered. their objec- 
tions what they might, they could not weighed amidst the din civil 
war.* 


Lord John Russell complained that the speech had been distorted 


speaker after speaker, that was only from such distortion that failed 
attain the unanimous approbn. the House. could not fairly 
expected that such document the whole policy Government should 
developed when the general principles were laid down, was 
more than what was due Governmt. that enjoyed the confidence 
the country, that they should allowed the credit intending carry 
these principles into effect (cheers). That after what had been said upon 
Irish tithes the House might wait till Tuesday before the subject was 
such occasn. this dragged into discussion (loud cheers). Who 
could view the present state Ireland without admitting that the time 
was come for the energetic interference the Government? Was not 
power now placed irresponsible hands (cheers from O’Connell), was 
not that power exercised the destruction life (loud 
cheers). Was not the inoffensive peasant the victim terror, did not 
the midnight assassin fall upon his defenceless prey (loud cheers). 
was indeed the worse sign the times that such outrages should com- 
mitted upon the lowest classes society (cheers). America had been 
urged parallel Ireland—but was Washington the type freedom 
assimilated the robber the murderer that brought such misery 
upon that unhappy country (loud cheers). What was the moral state 
when such men such [sic] Lord Killeen were rejected large 
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constituencies Such times, however, had been before, was only 
1688 that the Habeas Corpus had been suspended. What could worse 
than this—a direct attack was levelled agt. property (cheer) avowed 
attempt separate the countries—but avowed only Ireland, for 
the advocate this wild design shrunk from from [sic] the task ad- 
vocating here (hear), his long address the House had barely touched 
upon (cheer). one can doubt that should his scheme succeed, 
Parlt. will formed which will the leader (loud cheers), but his 
country will subjected greater miseries, struggle must ensue 
which cannot but injurious the interests the Empire only 
advantageous its enemies (cheer). 

Mr. Ellice desires say that Lord John’s speech has been very 
successful—that was exactly what was wanted. Lord Duncannon 
says the same. Lord Sefton says that the part was very forcible, the 
last not good—so says Lord Lansdowne. 

omitted say that Mr. Harvey spoke for nearly half hour 
before Lord R., very declamatory—every person whom have seen con- 
siders failure. got few cheers—the House did not attend 
him. 

Mr. Ewart supported Govt.—he was opposed Mr. Stanley, but the 
Lord Althorpe had satisfied him. 

The Irish are now speaking, violent might expected. Sheil 
tells that they must all heard. 

Mr. Winston Barron speaking. 


Adjourned Debate the Address, February 1833 (Hansard, 3rd series, 
xv. 312-86) 


came into the House little after 6—Mr. Hume was speaking. 
was told that had been more than half hour was more than 
usually dull. The House was not full the preceding days, nor 
the members attentive—the interest the debate evidently be- 
ginning flag. Mr. Hume had, understood, been passing some severe 
censures upon the Ld. Chancellor referring some speeches Mr. 
Brougham’s upon Irish affairs which asserted utterly inconsistent 
with the present policy the Ministry. They demand, said Mr. 
extraordinary powers—last year had the same demand—they have 
forfeited the pledges they then gave, proved themselves unworthy 
our confidence. Their conduct respecting the tithe wholesome lesson 
us—we must shew the course they ought pursue. they act 
they propose they will only increase the evils which all complain, 
which, far from having their source civil discord, spring solely out 
misgovernmt. You complain learned friend you make 
him King Ireland, King (roars laughter). did not say 
was King (loud laughter). deny that King (laughter). say his 
power built his sympathy with his countrymen. recommend him 
now withdraw his not disapprove any part 
the address except that which asks for would there- 
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fore confine amendment that, hope will meet with the satis- 
factn. the House. 

Mr. O’Connell did not say whether wd. adopt Mr. Hume’s suggestion. 

The House began fill after Mr. Hume’s speech. Charles Wood 
says that the feeling favour the address spreading that will 
all very well. have not spoken many other members they all 
sit still their places don’t walk about the lobby formerly. 

Mr. Ferguson Raith spoke quarter His simple, straight- [336-37] 
forward manner, the earnestness with which expressed himself, 
seemed tell very much the new members. was occasionally 
very well cheered. Unfortunately for me, his voice hardly reached the 
bar, that missed great part what said. avowed himself 
warm advocate for Ireland any the members opposite, would 
never consent aid her oppression, but who cd. less likely than the 
present Ministry have such scheme contemplat®. (cheers). They 
were, thought, most unfairly treated. Could expected that the 
Speech should detail the remedial measures for Ireland which the Ministry 
might preparing Was fair—was generous deny 
them the confidence they had well earned their past exertions 
Was reasonable carry our impatience far not wait the time 
the Ministry for bringing these measures forward—time short—that 

must expire few days (very loud cheers). What ground was there 
for any suspicion the Ministry (cheers). Could the liberal members 
who virtually owed their seats them entertain such feelings (cheers). 
trusted not. were recollect that the force which were asked 
authorize was not come alone—it was accompanied con- 
cessions, which the character the Ministers was staked, that 
character placed the most implicit reliance (cheers). Those con- 
cessions wd. real benefit Ireland, whilst the dissolutn. the Union 
wd. its greatest misfortune (cheers). finally called upon the 
House support the Ministry, sat down amidst considerable cheers. 

Major Beauclerk, sickly looking youth with very unpleasant voice, [337-40] 
began what was evidently set speech expressing his diffidence 
addressing the House that late hour (roars laughter from all 
sides). felt himself bound support O’Connell’s amendment. The 
trash which mouthed was evidently little the taste anyone. 
was most declamatory most unmeaning, lasted about minutes. 
Every person have spoken says nothing could worse. 

Mr. Cobbet rose the same time with Major there was general 
call for him, but the Speaker called Major B.* 

Mr. Hall.—I did not hear him, can find one who knows anything [340-41] 
about him. spoke only few minutes. 

Mr. Tancred—considered the state Ireland demand the most [341-46] 
coercive measures—The members the other side had made admissions 
that rendered unnecessary for ministers bring forward any evidence. 
Could anything more appalling than the picture they had drawn 
that unhappy country (hear hear). volume statutes wd. afford 

relief—the evil could reached only coercion. Suppose the 
learned gent. opposite was established Dictator Dublin (loud cheers). 

Mr. O’Connell appealed the House—to the Speaker agt. such 
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language. The Speaker said that should give the same answer 
O’Connell’s complaint had given the preceeding evening when the 
had been against Mr. O’Connell—that the observation was 
made way hypothesis (roars laughter cheers from all parts the 
House). 

Mr. Tancred proceeded—The misery Ireland proceeded from 
overabundant unemployed population. Nothing but influx capital 
could relieve it, but who would bring capital into such distracted scenes 
Who would voluntarily form part such population (cheers). did 
not wonder absenteeism. But would the repeal the Union bring 
back the absentees? The great agitator might preside his self- 
constituted Parliament Dublin (loud cheers). would rule only over 
desert, over famished furious population. The repeal the Union 
wd. only precipitate the destruction the country (cheers). The only 
relief the Irish was their export trade (here read some extracts 
furnished him Sir Henry Parnell—much too long, almost spoilt the 
effect what had said before). These extracts proved that Ireland 
owed its increasing commerce wholly its connection with England. 
was the duty the lovers both countries foster strengthen that 
Union, the hands ministers shd. strengthened effect that great 
object (cheers). 

Tancred’s speech was sensible some parts powerful, but his style 
was bad—his sentences lumbering, too often repeated his anxiety 
come right conclusion. His voice was strong—his manner full 
action—perhaps savouring address tender-hearted jury—but 
there was determination openness about him that pleased—the House 
was very attentive all but his figures. spoke half hour. 

Mr. Cobbett spoke nearly hour better than the other evening, 
but still not sufficiently make him very formidable. 

The learned gentleman who spoke last appears have come piping 
hot from Sir Parnell (laugh). The abroad (loud laughter). 
his doctrine has any meaning that there remedy all for 
Ireland (hear). The Speech tells the necessity force agt. the 
Irish—The Right Honble. Secretary has given curious commentary 
upon it—he says Ireland not like America—the Americans were 
position that justified rebellion—the Irish are not. follows that when 
the Irish have reached the condition the Americans the revolt 
Boston they may use the bayonet agt. their oppressors. (Here drew 
parallel the object which was prove that the cases were identical.) 
Let look the Decln. American Independence signed Washington 
no, not signed him) well, what does signify—it 
all the same—(loud laughter). The Right Honble. Secy. praises Wash- 
did not praise him, nor would were the servant the son 
the King agt. whom Washington rebelled. 

then went over the old topics went out—I asked Charles 
Lefevre what thought it—he answered that was the speech 
old woman. Mr. Ellice says was ordinary speech full misrepre- 
sentation. confess thought decidedly better than the last, but the 
manner—the vulgar, coaxing American wheedling—was evidently not 
agreable his audience. 
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Mr. Morrison, who, course, great friend aristocracy, has 
been abusing Cobbett lustily the lobby—his speech was answer 
tract himself published few weeks ago. 

Mr. Finn speaking—he detailing the grievances Ireland, but [357-62] 
the House comparatively empty. The Lobby rapidly filling. 

Mr. Strickland says that Cobbett was cleverer than expected— 
especially the part agt. Stanley. does not think, however, that 
made any impression.* 

The Lobby was almost full during the latter part Cobbett’s speech, 
the noise members going out the cries question showed that 
had not succeeded. The House last became impatient, that 
could not blind it, sat down. Strutt, tho’ admirer the 
Address, told had never heard such nonsense, every member 
spoke to, even the montagne, said the same—Mr. Abercrombie con- 
sidered decided failure. 

perceived that Cobbett Hume had materially changed the views 
many the new members—the latter were disgusted both. They 
called Hume coxcomb whose vanity had led him take the line did 
his speech, who had fixed principles. suspect Hume had been 
told something this, for was talking with Mr. Ellice, joined us, 
when Ellice jocularly abused him for supporting O’Connell agt. the 
Government, answered downcast manner, that was doing 
such thing—that disapproved O’Connell’s amendmt., wd. not sup- 
port it, short looked anything rather than the leader successful 
party. Bulwer, who one his converts, the short conversation 
had with him, spoke the same tone. The House evidently dis- 
approves the policy the radicals. Every sentiment agt. O’Connell 
was loudly cheered, whilst Hume’s long speech, Cobbett’s were scarcely 
listened to. The yawns Hume’s friends immediately around him 
were involuntary but forcible testimonies his failure. 

did not hear much Mr. Finn: they said was good most [357-62] 
the Irish members. The Lobby was very full was the Coffee House 
during his speech. 

Lord Ebrington spoke more than half hour—as usual sensible [362-66] 
gentlemanly the House most attentive—but was frequently loss, 
such frequent intervals between his sentences allowed, sad 
drawback—he took the same line others the same side who had gone 
before—that would not have given ministers additional power unless 
had been accompanied promises redress, that there was 

ground for distrusting these promises (cheer). The state Ireland 
required our forcible interposition—was not admitted the other side 
that the law could not carried into effect without leading bloodshed 
(cheers). That the ordinary concerns life were interrupted the most 
brutal (cheers). And what was the remedy proposed the 
other side? The repeal? Would that any remedy? Why, the 
first measure that wd. follow the repeal wd. tax absentees, 
tax could [be] more unjust impolitic lead more injurious con- 
sequences. He, for one, never would consent the repeal—it would 
involve the dismemberment the Empire (cheers), should infinitely 
prefer total entire separation the countries (loud cheer), trusted 
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that the House would its vote that night shew its determination 
avert such event (cheers). 

Sir Robt. Peel spoke about hour half, never heard him speak 
with greater ability. thought the Speech had wisely abstained from 
entering into details upon the different measures contemplation (cheers), 
that merely presented outline which anyone might fill according 
his own views. There was nothing pledge anyone hereafter (cheers), 
except one point, the Repeal the Union, that was the only measure 
which was made the subject distinct proposition (cheer). then 
examined those parts the speech that referred Church Reform, 
shewed that they were general that any member who was not against 
any alteration whatever the establishment might [support] it. 
did the same with that part which related the Irish lastly 
came the repeal the Union. His masterly defence the Union 
was most loudly cheered from all sides the House, was impossible 
not observe that the cause the Irish had been hourly losing ground 
O’Connell seemed writhe under his lash—he looked bold, raised his 
hat, cast his eyes along his row his friends [sic] cared nothing 
about the matter, but the moving muscles his countenance shewed 
heart ill ease. The tremendous cheers that more than once were given 
Peel’s arguments, appealed around whether had made his point, 
must have gone deep wound man whose idol popularity. 

Altogether was unquestionably very able speech. went away 
the moment was over. 

forgot add that Peel censured our foreign policy. 


Adjourned Debate the Address, February 1833 (Hansard, 
xv. 393-458) 


came into the House little before Mr. Spring Rice told 
that Mr. Browne, M.P. for Mayo, had made short but very effective speech 
that friend Ireland, deeply interested both fortune 
affectn. her welfare, felt himself bound support the measures 
the present Ministry (cheer). 

Mr. Peter, M.P. for Bodmin, spoke for about minutes very straight- 
forwardly earnestly, was well asserted that wd. 
yield one regard towds. Ireland, always sympathized 
the exertions the patriots who had long struggled for her rights. 
was persuaded, however, that they were now pursuing mistaken 
course (cheers). The ministers did not bring forward measures force 
alone—these measures were accompanied national benefits, 
was not very reasonable draw public attentn. only the former. 
implored the Irish members recollect that ministers had staked 
their character upon the policy they were pursuing, whatever 
might the result, one could doubt that the inflammatory addresses 
the members were productive the deepest injuries their country, 
such indeed friend liberty could view without sorrow. closed 
earnestly entreating them pause the course they were pursuing, 
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bury their individual animosities cordial union with the friends 
their country (cheer). 

Mr. Peter’s Cornish accent blunt mode expression were not 
ill-suited his person deportment, his speech evidently pleased. 

Mr. Rotch Knaresborough strongly supported the address—the [410-12] 
measures force were not resorted unless they were necessary, 
when brought forward would the time decide upon their 
necessity. was premature discuss the point now. The repeal 
the Union was the only point really issue, who cd. doubt the feeling 
the country upon (cheer). ought recollect that Irish affairs 
did not form the sole topic the speech—Church reform was announced, 
reform too that would promote the interests religion, whilst any 
modificn. tithes must highly conducive the temporal interests 
the country. praised Ministry for instituting the poor law com- 
mission, said was the first effort that had been made this country 
for the sole benefit the lower classes the community (hear). 

Colonel Torrens opposed the address. said that the introduction [412-18] 
capital into Ireland would increase the miseries the country (roars 
laughter). could easily prove this. Increased capital agriculture 
wd. course improve agriculture, improved agriculture wd. con- 
ducted with fewer labourers, this reduction the demand for labour 
country already cursed superabundt. population, must necessary 
[sic] increase its miseries (oh, oh). then entered into many details 
which were not listened to, sat down without cheer, apparently 
not well pleased with his efforts. spoke about hour. 

John Romilly, Strutt, others the better class the montagne are 
disgusted with the debate that they have just told John Carter that 
they will sit any hour the morning support Lord Althorpe. 
has just arranged with Hume withdraw his 
night was confident success, Hume told me, refused so. 
Now his prospects have changed—they are going try their best 
Tennyson’s motion. Wm. Stewart Bedfordshire told heard 
say just now Irish friend. 

Mr. O’Dwyer, one the worst O’Connell’s tail, speaking.* [419-25] 

Mr. O’Dwyer has been speaking for more than half hour has 
certainly proved that fame for once has spoken the truth—O’Gorman 
Mahon puny whipster him. stentorian voice, perfect fluency, 
profusion high sounding words much action, combined with extra- 
ordinary assurance, are his chief characteristics. went boldly work, 
launching the most violent invectives against the Government, declaring 
that the utter extinction the Irish Church was the only concession that 
Ireland would receive. pitied the Irish clergy—the picture that had 
been drawn their condition was correct—he pitied them, especially 
they were victims the present government. was the present Govern- 
ment they owed their present distress (hear, hear). Governmt. had 
yielded the cry the people this wd. not have happened. What was 
expected from such despotic arbitrary Ministry—deaf the 
cries the people—indifferent their feelings? Yes, had been told 
what expect the Honble. War the death’. This 

was the sentence (hear). 
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allow misrepresentation such this repeated, without the most 
distinct positive denial (deafening cheers). may suit the views 
certain individuals (cheers) circulate the Irish newspapers this 
expression, mine, will repeat till they believe used (cheer). 
now declare before the assembled representatives England, Scotland, 
Ireland that never used it. What said was, that rather than consent 
the dismemberment the Empire would prefer war the death. 
This sentiment will never shrink from (the loudest cheers ever heard, 
louder than last night for Sir Peel). 

Mr. O’Dwyer. give the Honble. Secretary the benefit his ex- 
planation (laugh). call upon the House mark their sense this 
cruel Government—the atrocities the Governmt. are incredible (hear). 
come from country where man speaks the truth (roars laughter). 
mean that spoke the truth the atrocities the Govt. shd. not 
believed (hear, understand the laughter the honble. 
gentlemen opposite, but Ireland such conduct was used towards 
gentleman would know how resent (hear laughter). then 
went declaiming but little attended except O’Connell. 

Mr. Briscoe supported the Govt. 

Dr. Lushington after complaining severe terms Mr. O’Dwyer, 
wished remind the Catholic members the oaths they had taken upon 
entering the House. read the oaths Mr. O’Connell gave some 
sneering cheers). must tell the honble. gentleman that supposes 
that anything that falls from him can intimidate me, grievously 
mistaken (loud cheers). Whatever may elsewhere, shall not 
play the prime agitator here (deafening cheers). have always advocated 
reform all our institutions, but the reform the church feel myself 
bound [by] oath nothing that can impair the efficacy the 
establishmt (hear). The Doctor then went into learned argument 
from civil law about the Dutch embargo, spoke half fear 
too learnedly appreciated his audience. 

Mr. Walter (of Berks. The Times) made sensible speech quarter 
hour strongly support ministers. admitted that the part 
the speech which related Ireland was the most perplexing, but 
must consider the circumstances that country. Who could dispute 
the necessity force against the murderer the (hear). The 
evils Ireland could not imputed the present ministers, neither 
were expect from them their immediate redress (hear). The disease 
wd. not admit immediate cure any legislative enactmt. was 
sorry observe that cure had been pointed out the various 
members the opposite side—it was only from the gentn. who were 
unconnected with the country that they had heard any important sug- 
gestions. Ireland wanted the poor laws—their poor shd. not oppress 
the industrious English, &c., hoped the Govt. wd. supported. 
Mr. Walter plain, quiet-looking man, about 60, looks mercantile. 
spoke without the least attempt oratory, was rather monotonous. 
The House was moderately attentive—he was once twice cheered— 
perhaps earlier period the debate would have made 
impression. was too late for that—the House tired might 
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expected—members are lounging about the Lobby complaining bitterly 
the length the debate—the new members much anybody. The 
conduct the Irish has been example which will not lost. 

Spring-Rice great spirits. prepared speak. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell has been speaking for the last can’t [434-35] 
catch word says. 

spoke for quarters hour very noisy [sic] inattentive 
audience. last down—amidst deafening cries question— 
half dozen Irish members are up—the cries are general, they one 
one sit down except Mr. Shaw Dublin, who, after paying great compli- 
ments the House for the attention which says invariably shewed 
Irish members, now supporting the Government. 


Debate the Address answer the King’s Speech—Report, 
February, 1833 (Hansard, xv. 477-550) 


could not help being surprised when came into the House with the 
change feelings many the members during the last few days. 
John Romilly, who the Ist night the address was disposed support 
now told that hoped one would answer O’Connell 
—that should treated man who had spoken unknown 
tongue. Parker Sheffield told that had [been] speaking one 
Hume’s principal friends committeemen Midd*, who had told him 
that Hume’s most zealous friends were now organizing 
meeting for the purpose representing him their entire disapprobation 
his conduct. Mr. Fazackerley told had seen the draught 
petition which was presented some the London parishes, 
expressive their regret the course which affairs had taken the 
House, their hope that some steps wd. taken prevent O’Connell 
appropriating the whole the public time. 

Hill told that O’Connell was talking the quiet state some county 
when Mr. Stanley interrupted him saying that there had been persons 
murdered there. 

“Yes said O’Connell, but that was not Whiteboy murder—it was 
only robbery murder.’ 

Mr. O’Connell began saying shd. oppose the report. [481-99] 
deprecated the strongest terms the policy giving any additional powers 
the Governmt. Ireland—such powers were unnecessary. Had they 
not police, jurors, law, all under their control? Did they want make 
every glen another Glencoe, repeat the atrocities the old civil wars 
(He then referred several old instances cruelty.) vain 
talk the good intentions the noble lord—hell, use the Spanish 
proverb, paved with good intentions. have with the 
churchwarden sort piety the Government.’ (Here began reading 

attack upon the Union, reading series extracts from different 
speeches C[hief] J[ustice] Bushe, &c., &c., against the Union. has 
been doing this for the last minutes—nothing can less attentive than 
the House—the languid, listless looks his friends can’t encouraging 
him. 
The general opinion that there will adjournment, but the 
divisn. will very late.* 
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mentioned last that Mr. O’Connell was reading extracts from 
various speeches agt. the Union—he thus endeavoured shew that most 
the eminent men Ireland had opposed the Union. Most them, 
too, said, had been opposed the Whigs. was vain for the Whigs 
write the name Grattan their escutcheon—his support the 
Insurrection Act was the only ground they had for fixing upon him the 
taint Whiggery. The Whigs had been the constant, invariable, im- 
placable enemies Ireland—all their acts had been variance with 
the best interests that country. Here indulged very long, 
involved, tedious tirade agt. the Whigs; proceeded then defend 
himself agt. the imputation seeking had sought popular- 
(he said) should have advocated the poor preferred the 
real interests all classes vain, tho’ specious attempt benefit the 
poor the expence the rich. What have your poor laws done 
England! Beware exciting the indignation whole population. 
Let not the next gale waft over the approach murder outrage 
the wives—daughters—parents—husbands unfortunate country. 
There are 200,000 Irish poor London—I not menace, only state 
facts (loud laughter). thank you for that laugh.’ Mr. O’Connell ended 
calling the English Reformers not guilty such base in- 
gratitude join the persecution their Irish brethren. 


find all whom have spoken concur the opinion that O’Connell 
never spoke worse than to-night—there were scarcely any those occasional 
bursts that usually relieve his dreary length. heard hour his speech 
—he spoke more than lost his long detail respecting the trade 
Ireland shew how much had sunk since the Union. Men were saying 
that was speaking against time, being determined adjournment 
—whatever was his object, certainly repeated himself very often 
was anything but effective impressive. 

Mr. Spring-Rice answered him speech hour. was hoped 
that would not enter into detailed answer, was obvious that 
O’Connell had only entered into his financial details because had been 
taunted his silence about the Union. However, Mr. Rice had pre- 
pared himself for statement, accordingly made it. began 
defending great length the Whig party agt. the imputation being 
enemies Ireland—their present measures were evidence it. 
right has the honble. member say that these measures threaten 
blood, murder outrage the mothers, husbands, &c., Ireland 
(hear). have good right impute him, blood, murder, outrage 
(loud cheer). Would not more decent for him wait till knows 
what these measures are, before uses such expressions (cheer). But 
the Whigs are the worst enemies Ireland. Who first brought forward 
the Catholic questn Fox. Who the man whose unostentatious 
efforts this House behalf Ireland obtained him universally the 
glorious name its friend? Sir Newport. Was not Whig, 
did not his last hour, his very deathbed, warn his country against 
the delusive projects those who sought repeal the Union? But 
the Irish members this House have not usually held the language which 
have heard from Mr. tonight. Listen this glowing panegyric 
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the Whigs late June May 1832—are they not 
termed the ministers who have conferred more practical benefits Ireland 
than any other Ministry? their possible departure from office 
denounced the worst misfortune Ireland—& whom? the 
honble. gentleman (cheer). Having there this lavish praise, this violent 
vituperation, must allow that, like quantities mathematics with 
different signs, they destroy each other (laughter). The Whigs have 
introduced useful measure into Ireland—was the Irish Education 
Bill nothing Was the repeal the Coal Tax (cheer). You 
wish relieve Ireland from all English taxation but give her the benefit 
all English institutns. This like Sir Roche’s notion Irish 
bargain—where all the mutuality one side (cheers). The most op- 
pressive taxes were the fruit the separate Irish parlt. They have been 


modified removed the Imperial legislature, more will done. 

Colonel Torrens says that nothing can done—he calls out the Irish, 
beware getting rich—if you you will ruined! (laughter cheer). 
can assure him that our acquisition wealth not likely attended 
such fearful consequences (hear). Ireland has grown mightily 
wealth power since the Union.’ (Here entered into details which 


lasted half hour shew the increase trade Ireland certainly 
proved his point. The House was much more attentive than anti- 
cipated.) ended calling upon the friends repeal pause. They 


were sowing the dragon’s teeth—armed men would the only crop— 
the repeal would the demolition monarchy (cheer)—the chiefs 
the Repeal would the founders republic, then the first victims 
popular fury—they would plunge their country into the most fearful 
all conditions—anarchy (loud cheers).* 
Mr. Cobbett spoke about but moved nothing. was copying 
note Rice’s speech, missed him. hear from men very 
different tastes, Sir John Key Mr. Stanley (of Cheshire), that was 
much worse than either his former speeches—very dull very dry. 
use the Alderman’s was very poor stuff indeed 
Mr. Browne followed--abt. m.—he attacked O’Connell said [520-22] 
any insult from him was honour. 
Master O’Connell (the Hungarian) spoke quarter hour—he [522-23] 
seems the best the set. plump not ill-looking young man 
it. with martial moustaches rather good-humoured expression coun- 
tenance. complained Shaw’s speech said that the Irish peasant 
was oppressed the parson more than the parson the peasant—that 
Kilkenny, the parsons had seized milch cows for tithe when there were 
other cattle. was less fluent than his brethren but far less offensive. 
Sir Ronald Ferguson says never heard such old woman’s 
balderdash Cobbett’s speech. 
One part O’Connell’s speech which did not hear, some im- 
portance. said that the people Ireland, now that they had lost all 
hope from reformed Parlt. wd. take care themselves. They would 
longer take paper—they wd. insist gold—that Kilkenny there 
had been already been [sic] run the bankers above £60,000 
ich taken. 
Some Irish member told Stanley that letters had been today from 
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Ireland that O’Connell had given directions for run the banks 
case his motion failed. 

Mr. Tennyson the opening the House gave notice motion that 
this House should communicate with the other House relative the voting 

Mr. Roche Limerick spoke few minutes inaudibly. 

Sir Verney rose merely say that shd. give his cordial support 
the Ministry (he old General Calvert’s son). 

10—cries question—& the motion passed. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said hoped the House wd. indulge him—he 
had intended move amendment the address—unluckily had 
forgotten (loud laughter). hoped might all events allowed 
read now—he hoped was not too late. The Speaker said that the 
honble gent. was not too late but too early—he must wait, when the 
address was reading might move, [sic]. 

The Address was then read—after few words had been read Mr. 
Cobbett rose complained the practice now pursued keeping the 
King’s speech secret till its delivery from the throne—members ought 
have before. When heard wished sleep over before 
came any determination how act. consulted the honble. member 
for Dublin who said shd. oppose because proposed new laws agt. 
Ireland—he thought the honble member right. Ministers, believed, 
wd. ask similar powers agt. England (oh! oh!). They wanted thrust 
the patriots about him into dungeons (loud cries oh! oh!). They 
wanted silence the defenders Ireland (oh! oh!). then went 
move his amendmt. the address. This amendment was very 
long, far could catch, well written. was rather religious 
strain—one part deprecated the strongest language all attempts 
effect repeal the Union—but ascribed the Ireland 
the grievances under which the Irish laboured. the whole was 
much less offensive production than might have been anticipated. 

Mr. Cobbett having read his amendmt. expressed his regret that 
should under the necessity stating length, perhaps considerable 
length, the reasons that induced him propose it. (Here number 
persons rose left the House.) dwelt the principles upon which 
government ought act towards the people, read extract from the 
Homilies support his views. The noise now increasing said that 
must respectfully but firmly let the House know that stopped 
till midnight would thro’ what intended say. would not 
interrupted, appealed the Speaker for assistance. The Speaker 
said that, long had been the House, had never known less 
disturbance considering the length the debate, but would what 
could maintain order. The noise ceased, but the hum con- 
versation that has since followed has prevented much 
what says. 

Ewart Liverpool has come complaining bitterly Cobbett. 
voted agt. for the Speaker his opinion not biassed party feeling. 
seems that knot the Irish members were talking some hours ago 
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the when Whittle Harvey told them that they were all fools, 
they went that style much longer the people would not suffer 
it. the sooner they came their senses the better. Labouchere 
Macaulay both say they never heard such mere twaddle Cobbett’s. 
They, however, observe that curious the long debate, except 
Cobbett, who, like Hunt, accident, member the new con- 
stituencies has said done anything all disreputable—even Roebuck 
was perfectly inoffensive his speech House was ever more attentive 
orderly. 

Cobbett, after speaking quarters hour, has sat down. The 
latter part his speech, which enumerated the pensioners the 
Plunket family, was the only approach humour ability it. 
Hannibal, said, had sworn enmity Rome the altar. Has Lord 
Plunket made his sons take the same oath agt. Ireland? Let look 

Mr. Fielden supporting Cobbett—he his colleague Oldham 
one the richest manufacturers the North—a tall, spare, swarthy, 
sickly man like methodist preacher—his voice very feeble—wholly 
inaudible the Bar. 

Lord Sefton, Lord Morpeth, Sir Grey, all agree that Cobbett 

wretchedly prosy. 


The Irish Church Reform Bill [12 February 1833] (Hansard, 
xv. 


Lord Althorpe began few minutes past After explaining why 


had been chosen bring forward the plan Irish Church Reform [561-77] 


preference Mr. Stanley, expressed his regret that many the 
grievances Ireland shd. beyond legislative controul. was about 
years ago that had expressed his opinions the subject before the 
House, had then ascribed the disturbed state Ireland the 
following Catholic disabilities, the partial appointment 
Govt. offices, Orange Ribbon Societies, tithe system, improper 
regulation taxation. maintained these opinions still, gave him 
satisfactn. find that many these grievances had been removed one 
class which had not, the last, was now, trusted, the 
Government removed (hear). Governmt. were under great diffi- 
culties dealing with measures this magnitude. great remedy 
could applied without encountering the greatest difficulties its 
application (hear). Some remedy, however, was indispensable. The 
evil was unquestionable—still had been magnified—the revenues the 
Irish Church had been grossly exaggerated (here Lord stated some 
length the amount all the church property Ireland), whilst the revenues 
the clergy have been exaggerated, the poverty the clergy has been 
overlooked. There are above 200 livings Ireland not amounting 
£100 p.a. propose that these shd. augmented amount sufficient 
for the due support minister (hear). effect this tax will levied 
all church property (he what the 
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purpose—(here defined the powers the propose also the 
entire abolition Church rates (cheers). feel, however, the necessity 
giving further relief, not know how can given with less 
detriment the interests religion than contracting the hierarchy. 
Bishoprics (very loud cheers). The revenues the Church, far 
the appropriation extends, the State, will further augmented 
alteration which propose the managt. church property. 
allude the Bishop and Chapter leases. (Lord A., here, considerable 
length, detailed plan for the future leases.) This must attended 
the most substantial benefits the country. The great advantage 
this plan that principle involved it—the question still open 
further consideration (very loud cheers). not say that other 
measures are not necessary for the better regulation the Irish Church 
some certainly are, such relate non-residence, pluralities, &c., 
these will brought before the House the course the session. This 
measure confined the temporality the church, trust that 
will afford satisfaction (loud cheers from Mr. O’Connell among the rest). 
confess, said Lord A., looking Mr. O’C., that cheer gives real 
pleasure. The House will see that considerable surplus revenue will, 
the course time, placed the disposal the State. will 
applied Parliament may think fit (cheers). Ido not see how 
any friend the establishment can disapprove such mode ap- 
Lord then thanked the House for the attention had 
given him, sat down amidst loud long continued cheers. 

Mr. O’Connell Sir Inglis rose together. 

Mr. O’Connell would not detain the honble. Bart. minute, but 
could not refrain [from] expressing his delight the statement had 
just heard from Lord The concession perhaps was not all that had 
been desired, but was still great, was most important its results. 
Funds wd. in-the course time come the disposal the Church, which 
would most applied support various charitable institut[io]ns. 

Lord A.’s was simple clear statement—tho’ more than once left 
his heads unfinished was obliged recur them afterwards, which 
somewhat disturbed the order his statement. The cheering did not 
begin till near the end, suspect the feeling the House was till then 
very uncertain. saw many our friends shaking their heads looking 
they would say ‘this won’t do’. The proposal abolishing the 
rates raised considerable cheer, but when Lord came the Bishops 
the cheering was tremendous, the House was very good humoured 
afterwards. 

Spring Rice tells that nothing can more triumphant than the 
success the measure. watched Sir Hardinge, Mr. Abercrombie 
More O’Ferrall during the speech, talked with them afterwards. 
All were satisfied. Baring tells that has seen one besides 
Hume the montagne, who don’t like it. Hume looks downcast dis- 
gusted. Cobbett not here. Altogether impossible say too much 
the general satisfaction. This the more agreeable nothing could 
more inauspicious than the commencement the evening. Great 
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praise given Lord Althorpe for his speech—the conciliatory tone— 
the unostentatious mode statement—the sincerity profession that 
distinguished it, all told upon the House. There was nothing that 
could offensive single individual, his party what might, 
there was anxious desire, most evident every part it, justice 
all parties, particularly avoid doing injustice any. 

Sir Robert Inglis disapproved the measure hostile the principles [578-85] 
the constitution, did not see how the King could consent 
without breach the coronation oath. 

Sir Francis Burdet congratulated the House the country the [585-88] 
statement they had heard. They had last escaped the Stygian pool 
breathed purer air (cheers). friend Ireland could now doubt 
the disposition the ministers towards (hear). This great measure 
was indisputable proof their anxiety remove its grievances, 
would, was sure, essentially contribute remove all desire for the 
dissolution that Union which was, thought, indispensable the 
welfare both nations (cheers). 

Mr. Pendarvis tells that the country gent®. are all perfectly satisfied, 

he. was one those whom spoke the beginning Lord 
A.’s speech, who thought things looking ill. 

Mr. Goulburn abused the Catholics disapproved the plan. 
did not hear his speech. 

Mr. Barron, Irishman, now abusing Mr. Goulburn return. [591-92] 
Lord Ebrington, will speak next. hear Mr. Goulburn’s opposn. was not 


violent, the Tories say that the plan much more moderate than they 
expected.* 


Sir Burdet. 
Mr. Goulburn opposed, but not violently. 
Mr. Winston Barron defended the Catholics agt. the imputations 
Mr. Goulburn. considered the ministerial measure entitled 
the gratitude the people Ireland. was great reform, wise 
temperate one (cheers). then examined some the details the 
measure, praising some suggesting amendments especially 
recommending the separation catholic parishes from Unions where 
there were only few protestants, citing case his own property 
illustration his argument. warmly praised the abolition church 
cess, was confident would esteemed great boon Ireland (cheers). 
The Lord Advocate says this was the speech honest man valu- 
able the expression the genuine sentiments Catholic proprietor. 
Lord Ebrington spoke quarter hour with effect. warmly 
praised the measure congratulated the House the country upon it. 
The Catholics would derive essential relief from it, this would obtained 
witht. inflicting any injury upon the Catholics, for the better regulation 
the temporalities the Protestant Church would promote rather than 
impair the objects the establishment—it would best serve the interests 
religion (cheers). Mr. Ruthven tedious speech which drove 
immense number members out the House, disapproved the measure 
moved amendment. 
Mr. Warre supported the measure. [595-98] 
Sir Robert Peel said that would not deterred the very general [598-607] 
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approbation which the measure had recd. from giving his reasons why 
must for the present withhold the expression any decided opinion 
upon it. thought improperly brought forward, for any measure 
immediately bearing the establishment ought originate Committee. 
Moreover, there were provisions it, not once reconcilable with the 
Act Union some the most important instns. the country. There 
were provisions most closely touching the vital interests religion 
Ireland. did not know perfectly understood the plan 
paid the protestant clergyman before (hear). The plan required 
great consideration—he should give that it. must however ob- 
served [sic] that thought the Govt. wrong shrinking they did from 
giving their sanction the great principle that church like other property 
was not violated (hear). The noble Lord sd. this measure involves 
great principle—all persons may agree it, both Catholic Pro- 
testant. Now that the very reason that pause before agree it. 
The absence all principle, may Lord A., 
(hear). certainly consider the Irish Church sus- 
ceptible non-residence other abuses should 
corrected. The Church cess ought abolished, another, different 
distribution the property the Church, might advisable (hear), 
but oppose the appropriation the church property secular purposes 
(hear). also see great objections demolishing the Bishoprics. The 
noble Lord wd. have done better follow the principle laid down his 
colleague the for Ireland (hear), cannot help thinking that see 
the whole the plan strong evidence difference among the members 
the Cabinet (hear). 

Sir Robert going on, rather tediously. 

Stanley up, 10.* 

Sir Robert Peel spoke near quarters hour, rather feebly. His 
opposition was just enough the measure service, not enough 
excite any sympathy the House. There were cheers—nothing 

Mr. Stanley spoke half hour reply very able businesslike speech, 
more conciliatory tone that ever have seen him use. ob- 
served that Sir Robert’s objection the form which the measure was 
brought forward was best answd. his own Irish Tithe Bill, which did 
not originate Committee but the House, shewed that other 
objections both principle form pointed out the honble Bart. might 
defended precedents established the late Administration. 
then entered [into] detailed but very clear explanation the mode 
which the measure would bear upon church leases, vindicated forcibly 
the proposed appropriation the surplus arise from the lease fund. 
closed vindication himself delivered the most feeling but 
manly style. said that had been accused not being friend 
Ireland, but never was there more unjust accusation. early life 
had felt the duties imposed him landed proprietor Ireland, 
had determined devote himself the fulfilment those duties. 
The summer preceeding his acceptance office had passed Ireland, 
the kindness, the affection, might permitted add, the 
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gratitude which had experienced from his tenantry during that period 
would never obliterated from his heart. selected the office held 
solely from the opportunity afforded him promoting the interests 
Ireland, could conscientiously assert that had known other 
guide. might have been disappointed—he might have been 
—he might have fallen into error—still, had done his best—had given 
his best energies Ireland—he had kept aloof from party—he had thought 
nothing but Ireland (hear). all his career had not contracted 
single personal enmity—he bore angry feeling any individual who 
might have crossed his path (cheers). Nothing that had happened should 
damp his ardour shd. always ready give his best exertions 
originate aid any measure that was likely remove political ani- 
mosities draw more closely together the bond that united the two 
countries. apologised for having intruded himself the House 
sat down amidst loud very protracted cheering. 

Mr. Stanley’s speech has certainly been most successful—his close 
particularly. All our friends are great spirits—Sir Ronald Ferguson 
quite delighted—Mr. Fazakerley the same, still more pleased 
because convinced that the measure really [sic] good one. 
more pleased the feeling shewn the House which proves him that 
good House members were attentive during the statement 
—so ready cheer the right places, altogether full good sense 
good taste. Poor Hill told had not slept wink all last night 
—he quite satisfied. The redoubtable Colonel Torrens satisfied too. 

forgot add that only justice the Irish members say that 
they cheered Stanley, many them touched their hats. certainly 
was enough make them ashamed themselves anything could. 

Ruthven course withdrew his amendmt. That virtuous Sheil says 
that O’Connell would, thinks, have acted more wisely have waited 
know what thought the measure Ireland. reserves his own 
opinion. 

Altogether was most satisfactory night. 


The Tories have behaved very well—they generally admit that less 
could not have been done, satisfactory see the general satisfaction. 


Adjourned Debate the Irish Coercion Bill, February 1833 (Hansard, 
xv. 1299-1364) 


Mr. Shiel began dwelt the obvious topics with his usual [1299- 
warmth but with little effect. was little cheered. The part which 1326] 
appeared have most effect was what said against the Courts Martial 
—he asserted that libel might under the proposed law tried 
Court Martial, asked whether such jurisdictn. was not wholly 
variance with the constitn. (loud cries hear). accused Mr. Stanley 
misrepresentation—excesses might have been committed Ireland 
but not such justify the entire the law. asked for 
enquiry—strike you please, but hear. want evidence (hear). 
have nothing but anonymous (hear, hear) letters—documents that would 
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unheard. But the Cabinet are satisfied, They act upon the opinion 
their officers Ireland. there any Irishman the The 
Right Honble. Secretary his migratory visits can see little the country. 
The Attorney General was Tory, which now far from any obstacle 
preferment laugh)—but this same Attorney, tho’ most respectable 
man, gave some evidence this subject some time ago rather variance 
with his present opinion. said that the juries were entitled the 
highest commendatn.—that out trials there were 
The Ld. Justice expresses himself follows the same strain (here 
read some speech the Ld. Justice). Lord Althorpe admitted that 
there was not single instance outrage committed agt. any juror (hear). 
Why then, because there are some defects the administration justice, 
perpetrate this entire annihilation the safeguards the accused 
(hear). say that the quarters from which the Governmt. has received 
this evidence are most suspicious. Let examine the grounds which 
the measure founded. will refer records not unauthenticated 
documents. (Here gave account several trials which the 
charges the police had broken down upon cross examination.) These 
facts should answered before they were rejected. The House shd. 
not carried away the oratory the Honble. Secretary. wd. 
abuse legislation indeed act under such influence. Whatever 
might said, the measure would powerful engine for the collection 
that detestable impost, the tithe (hear). will prove it. Hear the 
punishment act agt. those who resist the collection tithe. 
Now assert that those who are guilty this resistance bring themselves 
under the jurisdiction court martial (cheers) (this seemed have some 
effect). The military are the collectors the tithe afterwards 
the judges any differences that may arise out its collection (cheers). 

Shiel has now spoken exactly hours quarter, appears still far 
off his end. Macaulay answer him. The cheers Shiel have been 
feeble enough, hardly deserving the name except where alluded the 
tithe, then only from the Radicals behind him. The House careless 
inattentive—men strolling about sitting talking the gallery. Shiel’s 
speech has had some fair points had they not been stifled his extreme 

Mr. Shiel spoke hours half. Towards the end his speech 
proposed substituting the sessions jury the aristocracy for the 
courts martial, expressed his confidence that the Irish aristocracy 
wd. their duty with the same firmness that had been displayed the 
English aristocracy during the agricultural disturbances the West. 
ended earnestly entreating the House not pass the Bill (he was 
loudly cheered those about him, but their cheering found little response 
from the other parts the House). 

Mr. Macaulay contrasted the partial approbatn. which had followed 
the learned gentn.’s speech with the very general tribute praise which 
had been paid Mr. Stanley paid deservedly (loud cheers) 
one could deny Mr. Shiel’s zeal acquaintance with his subject, the 
difference must ascribed the truth Mr. Stanley’s propositions. 
for himself was not witht. the deepest pain that rose support 
measures which had always been accustomed deprecate. This sus- 
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pension the laws could only justified the strongest necessity. 
They were laws for which kings had been deposed, dynasties changed, 
holy army martyrs had perished (cheers). But when they are 
touched care not with how bold hand they are touched—the mag- 
nitude the encroachment one the best securities for its being 
short duration (hear). When once have made mind only look 
the object (hear). Many plans have been think Mr. Shiel’s 
notion aristocratical juries the worst. These juries wd. too much 
under the influence local prejudices. But the point is, the necessity 
for this the law made Predial political agitation 
The former all admit calls for decisive measures political agitation 
inseparably connected with it. (Peel nodded assent.) The principle 
both organized intimidation (loud cheers). see active passive 
disturbance—what the difference? What the meaning these 
revolutionary courts that sit judgement the acts the representa- 
tives the people (hear), these unarmed volunteers who are 
armed future (hear). may well for those with whom 
agitation has been lucrative trade (immense cheering) that there shd. 
agitation massacre—but they are inseparable. The political 
agitator may vain address the wretched the other will 
taunt him with his own acts—he will say, you have yr. object, have 
mine morality the same (cheers). deny that this political 
agitn. has anything free discussion it, system terror—a self- 
constituted association which has all the incidents royalty except the 
responsibility (cheers). know parallel except the Jacobin 
club (here began tissue rhetorical blunders which entirely spoilt 
the effect his speech)—‘ Shall such system Was for 
this that were called the first reformed Was this the liberty 
which were deputed maintain (loud cheers from the Irish). Having 
destroyed the proud oligarchy the United Kingdom, are fall into 
bondage now (cheers from Irish). Have slain the lion devoured 
the (loud cheers again). 

The last quarter hour Macaulay’s speech was bad cd. 
be, sorry say had few cheers when sat down. The whole 
his speech was stiff declamatory. The last part was well received 
when said that wd. have resigned rather than have supported the 
measure had not approved it, that had come down the House 
the Irish tithe night determined resign not satisfied. 

John Romilly spoke half hour, modestly enough, but low 
tone that hardly word said reached me—he was not attended to— [1337-42] 
the only part which was cheered was long extract that read from 
letter journal Sir Samuel Romilly upon some measure similar 
description. 

was set speech, very dull. 

Lord Mahon now speaking. [1342-46] 

Every person have seen agrees Macaulay’s speech—Mr. 
Taylor’s notion rather droll—he says Macaulay fails—he vulgar 
speaker. 
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Reviews Books 


Discourse upon the Exposition and Understandinge Statutes with Sir 
Thomas Additions. Edited from manuscripts 


Huntingdon Library (San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, 1942.) 


early, perhaps the earliest, tract topic which there was 
considerable medieval and sixteenth-century authority. There are two 
manuscripts the Discourse amongst the Egerton MSS. The earlier and 
longer was written English between 1557 and 1567, and the later, 
condensed copy the earlier, was written, law French, between 1567 
and 1572, with later material added. Mr. Thorne gives the text the 
earlier manuscript. The additional matter contained the later manu- 
script has been inserted the notes, together with two later additions 
the earlier manuscript. The titles the eleven short chapters the 
Discourse show the manner which the subject treated. They are 
follows: (1) Proclamations (2) Parliament and Acts Parliament, &c. 
(3) what parts statute consists and its (4) Whether its 
words are affirmative negative (5) How words will expounded 
(6) How sentence will expounded statute; (7) The 
construction statute equity, (8) The strict construction 
statute (9) The construction statute contrary its words (10) The 
extension statute cases not covered its words, (11) Provisoes. 
good and clear account the case law this topic. cases are 
cited the author. But Mr. Thorne has given learned and careful 
commentary which has illustrated the text from the Year Books, the 
sixteenth-century authorities, and modern books. 

There curious passage the second chapter which tells that the 
house commons consists not only knights the shire and burgesses, 
but also the barons the Cinque Ports, and those that are 
the kynges Councell, whose charges the kynge shall beare, which 
maie appere the sayenge those false which saie that none the 
Counsell oughte the Parliament House’. Does this mean that the 
author thought that privy counsellors had officio right seat the 
house does mean that some thought that royal officials should 
incapable election very early appearance this idca. 
Throughout the Discourse references are made the opinions the 
readers the Inns Court. The reason that very large number 
cases the readers read some statute, that from their readings 
much could extracted the principles interpretation. 

Mr. Thorne has prefixed the Discourse long introduction which 
discusses many the topics therein contained. For the most part his 
discussion interesting and useful. But there one matter which 
think that mistaken. thinks that the judges the middle ages 
had view the binding force statutes completely different from 
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that which they had the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that 
therefore the modern principles interpretation did not begin appear 
till the latter date. thinks that the middle ages judge was under 
constraint’ follow the words statute. Moreover, says: 
Statutes were regarded the courts essentially isolated rulings, supple- 
menting modifying common law, enacted aid the judiciary deciding 
the questions and more importance the present 
connexion, subsisting, like the rules the common law itself, wholly 
within private law scheme’; and, another place, statutes were not 
thought exact formulas emanating from supreme Parliamentary 
say that the common law was concerned only with 
private law course absurd. But this and other passages show that 
Mr. Thorne has swallowed whole the McIlwain heresy that English lawyers 
the middle ages did not consider that parliament made new law which 
the courts must enforce and has applied this theory the interpreta- 
tion statutes, with the result, have said, that holds that modern 
views this matter did not begin make their appearance till the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. questioned the soundness 
views the Columbia Law Review 1912, and Professor 
Plucknett has shown that they are, say the least, exaggerated. 
Dr. Sayles has said (Select Cases the Court King’s Bench, 111, xxix), 
early the beginning Edward I’s reign the English people were used 
legislation, and longer regarded itself subject solely the unwritten 
and unenacted common law’. Mr. Thorne’s application 
views sufficiently refuted his commentary the text the Discourse. 
The Year Books and other authorities cited him show that some the 
principles interpretation are medieval their origin, and that the medieval 
judges did not materially differ their approach the statutes from their 
successors the sixteenth century. doubt there were great develop- 
ments this branch the law the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
—the law was uncertain, and the number and complexity the documents 
which came before the courts for interpretation increased but there was 


Calendar Ormond Deeds, vol. 1547-84. Edited 
Litt.D. (The Irish Manuscripts Commission. Dublin: Stationery 
Office, 1941.) 


For centuries men the house Ormond held prominent place Irish 
history, being honoured their sovereigns, holding the highest administra- 
tive post the country, and, territorial magnates, governing large 
tract country semi-regally. natural suppose that during all 
this time many records both national and local importance would have 
been accumulated, and such have been preserved Kilkenny Castle 
larger extent than would have seemed probable. The editing this large 
collection has been entrusted the Irish Manuscripts Commissioners 
Professor Curtis, and abler editor could have been chosen. 

The contents this volume consist deeds, belonging Thomas, 
tenth earl Ormond and third earl Ossory, who was held high 
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esteem Queen Elizabeth. But his loyalty his royal mistress was 
sometimes severely tested when came into conflict with his love his 
fellow countrymen (his mother was Desmond), and was only the 
hostile attitude the earl Desmond that induced him consent 
lead the royal forces against that earl. This volume not quite 
interesting some the earlier ones, since consists large extent 
deeds and. documents connected with the private economy Ormond, 
but such, though important the local historian, are yet worth examining 
for the matters interest occasionally found them. There 
detailed description castle built the land Bretasse, which 
would seem indicate that there was originally bretasche there. 
some cases, tenants, consideration being freed from coyne and livery, 
were have their rents raised. Very many the indentures made 
Ormond contain clause that his caterers and purveyors should 
allowed enter the land and make purchases the usual prices when the 
earl intended pass that way. The earl had house Dublin, the 
Carbre which leased one, Giles Alene, saddler. But insisted 
certain repairs being made and also furniture provided, whenever 
should come Dublin, such Giles will also keep the garden honest 
and clean, and wash the Earl’s napry that shall occupied the house 
while there, for which the Earl will provide soap’. The duties and 
services the earl’s tenants his town Arklow are very carefully set 
out, and promises that will his best with the queen, return, 
get them charter and also fair. His interest his tenants shown 
one lease which the lessee binds himself the uttermost his 
power cause his children brought civilly and some honest 
knowledge. Prices paid for goods frequently occur, and also some 
old terms crop up, the sense being begotten lawful 
wedlock. There curious instance attempt render Irish 
place-name its equivalent Latin. brehon award occur the 
words extra portam magnam orti muri where the last two words 
are, the editor’s opinion, rendering Lisenusky, the wall fort 
water. Also there book plowlands horsemens’ beds’ 
co. Kilkenny, which remarkable document. 

But very extensive powers were possessed the earl lord the 
liberty Tipperary, powers which were almost palatine extent. 
few rolls, and rolls fines and amercements have for- 
tunately been preserved. Presentments jurors before the seneschal 
the liberty are frequent. Against the entry many accused theft (in 
one case, linen cloth and one pair stockings) the fatal word suspensus’ 
occurs. Such pleas find this court follow closely the forms 
current the higher courts law. plea novel disseisin 
exactly the same form and words would exhibit made the high 
courts Dublin London. There one matter which set out detail 
this volume, viz. that the prize wines. Edward III had granted 
the then earl Ormond and his heirs the right have certain tuns 
wine out every ship importing such wine into the ports Ireland. 
From time time this right was disputed, but case arose about 1573 
which taxed the ability the English law agents. The opinion the 
attorney-general and solicitor-general England set out length, and 
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summarizes the history prize wines Ireland from the beginning 
well worthy study. But Ormond’s main difficulty Ireland was 
maintaining order against the depredations the earl Desmond. 
the disputes between the two earls, award commissioners (no. 150) 
went Ormond’s favour. 1567 the commissioners declared that 
Ormond’s damages amounted the enormous sum £20,894 12s. 
and default payment Desmond, Elizabeth ordered that Ormond 
should given satisfaction out Desmond’s lands, castles, Whether 
either course was followed the time cannot discover, but out the 
Desmond forfeited lands later Ormond received 30,000 acres 
co. Tipperary. the suppression the rebellion which occasioned this 
forfeiture, Ormond was given the command the army Munster, and 
there this volume schedule muster the army made Geoffrey 
Fenton, secretary state, preliminary handing over Ormond. 
That Ormond’s services were greatly appreciated some his country- 
men evident documents nos. 157 and 372, wherein many lords, clergy, 
mayors, &c., testified his services and the peace which had come the 
country through his presence. There one side his character which 
worth noticing, viz. that he, his will, made ample provision for his base 
children. Also, the case one them, his daughter Ellis, James 
Butler entered into bond £500 the earl, she would 
consent. 

Dr. Curtis has edited this volume with his usual ability, and has added 
index names and also one places. But one matter, there seems 
want system. has the practice appending each document 
list the dates occurring therein. the case those falling within 
the period January March, however, find four different methods 
e.g. January 20, 1572 (N.S.), February year Eliz., 
February 25, 1567/8, and lastly, February 10, 1552, being the 
date given the deed, without noticing the modern method. 
hoped that further volumes the Ormond deeds will issued. 


Woop. 


Torch and Crucible, The Life and Death Antoine Lavoisier. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, 1942.) 


AFTER unpromising start the best manner work cheap fiction 
Mr. French discovers better sense what fitting, and the later chapters 
are well written. But before that becomes apparent, double fault has 
been committed. The reader could well dispense with the detailed history 
the rise plebeian family from postillion Villers-Cotterets the 
days Henry III. will find that for this account the social ante- 
cedents Lavoisier French provincial life from the sixteenth century, 
too heavy price has been paid. What will sought vain clear 
exposition the early history chemistry and the state that science 
the time Lavoisier’s birth 1743. 

The history chemistry seems owe much its interest the cir- 
cumstance that spite its manifest utility industry entered the 
field orthodox science late the day. Before Lavoisier, towards 
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the end the eighteenth century, the natural philosophy chemists had 
scarcely reached the point which other sciences had attained least 
century earlier. There had, true, been men like Robert Boyle, but 
the general state chemistry shown nothing clearly the failure 
understand and appreciate the nature their work and ideas. Crude 
Aristotelian and alchemical notions survived chemistry century and 
half after Galileo had made revolution physics. And like other 
sciences, chemistry had begin clearing away its rubbish. The 
particular obstacle which chemistry had remove the eighteenth 
century before could make proper start was the phlogiston theory 
Stahl. This theory plays large part the story Lavoisier that 
picturesque account his lineage can compensate for the failure 
describe its implications detail. 

chemist Lavoisier holds assured place the history science. 
This not due any particular achievement discovery. was 
assiduous the laboratory and skilled experimenter, but were others, 
and much his work had been anticipated. what extent was 
following example already set not always clear. But was un- 
deniably the great systematizer the science. What found the 
beginning his career the ’sixties body unrelated experiments and 
ill-digested ideas, left with his text-book 1789, the Traité Elémentaire 
Chimie, organized science the modern type. contemporary 
French chemists his debt does not seem have been very them 
was the leader. outside France that his great contemporaries are 
found, Henry Cavendish, Priestley, Black, and the Swedish apothecary 
Scheele. pure experimenter Priestley may have been the most 
brilliant all, and none surpassed him the technique required for the 
manipulation gases. But had sense the theory necessary 
guide his experiments the higher end. Cavendish, after the successful 
synthesis water, directed his energies physics. But Lavoisier saw 
the problem whole and gave that form and direction which its 
subsequent history only larger development. Nor the secret his 
success obscure. approached the problem physicist. From the 
first the instrument which relied was the balance, and never led 
him astray. The Newtonian conception the conservation mass was 
Lavoisier’s sheet anchor. 

But though Lavoisier might well content rest his claim lasting 
fame his work chemist, equally public character serving 
the state man science that his career attracts attention his bio- 
graphy, the more because ended notorious tragedy the Revolu- 
tion. Apart from this end with its violent contrast there were circum- 
stances which recall the life Newton. Both men left example the 
world proof that the purest lives can led under the most dissolute 
courts. Both showed taint jealousy their attitude towards the 
work scientific contemporaries was prevailing weakness their 
age. Newton lived through revolution and sat the convention parlia- 
ment 1688. Lavoisier was not elected the States-General, but 
was member the Paris commune 1789 along with such men 
Condorcet and Danton. Newton played his part averting currency 
crisis with success, Lavoisier governor the Discount Bank Paris 
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lent his aid, and critical member the committee assignats failed 
impossible task. day clubs, famous well infamous, 
Lavoisier attached himself the Club like Bailly and Mirabeau, and 
acted secretary. the decimal system weights and measures, the 
one unquestionable benefit conferred the French Revolution 
world large, Lavoisier took his natural share the work. politics 
was constitutional liberal who welcomed the Revolution long 
remained within the bounds moderation. 

But scientific distinction, service the state, could avert the 
event that May day 1794 when Lagrange’s phrase, took only 
moment sever that head, but France will not produce another like 
century’. There need impute personal motives any 
individual even make much the celebrated dictum, The republic 
has use for savants; let justice take its course’. For what was 
removed one stroke was the entire body the farmers the taxes, 
which under the ancien régime represented system combining public 
opinion the greatest hardship the people with the least benefit the 
state and opposed all reform. Some had escaped timely flight, three 
were reprieved and owed their immunity doubtless their obscurity, but 
obscurity could hardly pleaded behalf Lavoisier. had been 
active and probably most efficient member this strange body. 
the scaffold they went body, and Lavoisier was one the twenty- 
eight victims. compared with the indiscriminate sacrifice innocent 
lives there more said for this act the revolutionary tribunal than 
for many others. For the fate the individuals great sympathy may 
felt, but was the revolutionary way extirpating obnoxious system. 
Lavoisier himself met the approaching end with exemplary unruffled calm. 
wrote one his last letters 

unfortunately true that social virtues, important services 
country, useful life employed the interests the arts and human 
knowledge, cannot preserve from this dismal end.’ 

Something may added Madame Lavoisier. She was gifted 
woman strong character, Marie Paulze, the daughter Jacques Paulze 
who, himself member the ferme générale, brought Lavoisier into this 
fatal association. the same day she lost both husband and father, for 
Jacques immediately preceded his son-in-law the steps the guillotine. 
The execution was followed rather strange story the courtship 
Pierre Pont, who had associate her husband, and was 
member that family from which the famous American firm the 
explosives industry took its rise. Poverty had now fallen both the 
parties, for Lavoisier’s estate had been confiscated. Pierre’s addresses 
were rejected, for other reason, may conjectured, but for the 
untimely haste with which his suit was pressed. Afterwards the estate 
was restored and Marie was rich woman, with salon open once more 
men science. 1804 she married Count Rumford, himself famous 
science, but the marriage was not success and was soon followed 
Separation. Marie was masterful woman, and her experience life had 
probably not made her less formidable. 
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Wavering Friendship: Russia and Austria, 
Hoover (Cambridge, Mass.: University Press, 
1941.) 


Tue Eastern crisis 1875-8 the best case history diplomacy all 
the permanent elements the relations the great powers were displayed 
one time another. Still, much has been written about within 
the last few years that another book the same topic hard justify, 
particularly book 600 pages. The account Russian policy really 
adds nothing Sumner, Russia and the Balkans the same sources are 
used and the same conclusions reached, though usually with greater effort. 
The Austro-Hungarian side more here again Dr. Rupp has 
been anticipated Stojanovié, The Great Powers and the Balkans, but the 
latter’s account (though using almost much unpublished Austrian 
material Dr. Rupp) very brief, that the present book contains the 
first full-length account Austro-Hungarian policy. unfortunate 
that, after the publication Sumner, Dr. Rupp did not recast his book 
and make simply the Austrian the reader has 
labour through great deal that knows already order get 
the development Austro-Hungarian policy. The subject, when finally 
arrived at, treated with penetration. shown desiring, 
bottom, keep the Turkish empire going and only consenting the 
occupation Bosnia lesser evil than South Slav the court 
and the military leaders had national scruples and resented 
interference with their forward policy. the other hand, 
with Magyar outlook—contemplated 1878 war with Russia, and was 
prevented the military party. result Austro-Hungarian policy 
ran into difficulties and presented the crisis misleading air hesitation 
and failure. Dr. Rupp condemns because had wait for 
Germany and England get him out his mess; but surely there was 
nothing else could do, and did very well. could not agree 
Russia’s Balkan gains, and internal conflicts prevented his going war 
was, bluff and delay, secured both the undoing San Stefano 
and the barring South Slav state. true that would have 
preferred not even occupy Bosnia and but this defeat 
had been imposed upon him (by Habsburg ambitions and Turkish weakness) 
early 1875, and knew there was escaping it. 

The main theme Austro-Russian relations, and they are treated fully. 
Dr. Rupp also explains length why Bismarck refused help Russia 
against Austria-Hungary surely the importance Austria-Hungary 
Bismarck’s system obvious that there need labour the point. 
Bismarck’s later stories his alliance offers Russia are clearly misleading 
—there was conceivable price Russia could pay which would make 
for the destruction Usually Dr. Rupp recognizes 
this, though occasionally writes though there was something serious 
these offers. his introduction talks bad state Russo- 
German relations due the struggle between German and Russian 
economic interests but this factor (rightly) never appears again. 
pious gesture the current fashion which tries make out that economic 
conflicts determine the policy the great powers; fact, except 
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the one point relations between Germany and Russia 
remained excellent until 1914, again after 1918. 

Austro-Hungarian policy, like Russian policy, was largely determined 
internal considerations. Sumner gave long first chapter The 
Russian and this book lacks similar account the compli- 
cated political situation Austria-Hungary, which the reader has guess 
from short references and three-page appendix Austrian parties. 
Even the constant use Austria’ for the Habsburg monarchy obscures 
the partnership between the dynasty and the Magyars, expressed 
term pedantic perhaps but unavoidable, especially 
with Hungarian foreign minister. Some the references internal 
politics not inspire confidence. Thus, page 64, implied that 
the Hohenwart programme 1871 aimed reconciling both Czechs and 
Poles fact the Polish demands were satisfied the German anti-Czech 
government, and the Poles, instead being ‘Slav minority became one 
the dominant races. Again, what one make the sentence 
‘The bourgeoisie Austria therefore were forced guarantee 
the dominance the Hungarian nobility Hungary and return and 
reward received constitution, the Dualism 1867, which gave 
Austria fantastic predominance the Austrian half the Empire’ 
Most this does not make sense, and what makes sense wrong. Baffling 
also the statement about the Austrian workers: ‘led Lassalle, they 
demanded common franchise 

The style makes concessions the reader. Like much diplomatic 
history fails escape from the jargon the official correspondence. 
Typical sentence: ‘In early September news reached Langenau from 
Livadia that one there was not disinclined make the refusal 
armistice occasion for going war’. After reading this book one 
not disinclined insist close season for the crisis 1875-8. fact 
nothing short the opening the Russian archives will excuse for 
reviving the subject. ‘A. 


Bismarck. Band. (Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, 1941.) 


write life Bismarck within reasonable compass would one the 
greatest historical but perhaps impossible. The 
material overwhelming and make matters worse, Bismarck himself 
has left, speeches, conversations his reminiscences, versions all the 
principal events usually deliberately misleading. For instance, according 
Bismarck, Augusta, princess Prussia, tried win him March 1848 
for plan which the king would abdicate and she would become regent 
for her son liberal monarchy fact, Mr. Eyck shows, the plan 
came from Bismarck, and the young Frederick William was act 
cover for the reactionaries. Or, again, Bismarck virtuously claimed 
have rejected, June 1863, Russian proposal for alliance against 
Austria—he would not bring strangers into German what the 
Tsar fact proposed was revival the Holy Alliance, with Austria, 
against France. these false trails have laboriously explored and 
corrected. Nor possible rely even Bismarck’s contemporary 
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writings: for everything did there was always reinsurance 
Thus, having described letter his pietistic father-in-law the pro- 
fundity his religious conversion, wrote simultaneously his admiring 
(and sceptical) brother flippant account the gulf between his wife’s 
religious opinions and his own: ‘we have silently agreed sort 
Treaty Passau’. And what conclusion drawn from the way 
which Bismarck announced his appointment Prime Minister his wife 
wirst aus den Zeitungen unser Elend schon ersehen haben’? fact 
great man, not even Napoleon, lied persistently elaborately. 

Mr. Eyck has gone deeply into every controversial point and has used 
the vast Bismarck literature with thoroughness which the Bismarck 
student will appreciate. with thought depreciating his pains- 
taking labours that make two criticisms. The first length. This 
volume has 650 pages, but only reaches the end the war with Denmark 
and the fall the last 230 pages are devoted Bismarck’s 
first two years office. The title-page says that the work two 
volumes. Either Bismarck’s important work will all have scamped 
—for after all, the war with Denmark was prelude, only interesting 
Germans or, the present proportions are kept, Mr. Eyck will not get 
through less than six volumes. The present volume either too long 
too short. 

This leads second criticism, which approach. This the 
work German liberal, its very proportions show. Mr. Eyck has 
read all the sources and detected all Bismarck’s falsehoods but bottom 
cannot bring himself believe that the hero German nationalism 
was persistent liar every subject. Moreover, himself unshakably 
(indeed unconsciously) convinced that the Germany 1871 was the only 
possible outcome, assumes that Bismarck thought too. recent 
years attempts have been made, particularly catholic German historians, 
show that Bismarck envisaged two ways solving the German problem 
revolutionary-nationalist way with France against Austria, and con- 
servative-legitimist way with Austria against France. This argument may 
have been overdone: probably Bismarck never had any profound hope 
clearly resolved policy Vienna. But Mr. Eyck never even mentions 
the possibility for him the thousands new documents merely confirm 
the picture Bismarck bent from the first war with Austria, 
appears the Reflections and Recollections (this mind strong 
argument against it; Bismarck always claimed most deliberate the 
events least welcome him). Mr. Eyck quotes the well-known dispatch 
April 1856, which Bismarck advocated policy hostile Austria, 
and regards declaration Bismarck’s programme. But when 
comes Bismarck’s advocacy 1860 Austrian alliance against 
France and Russia (p. 357) writes this off false because does not 
accord with the proposal 1856 (and with the unconscious German 
liberal convictions Mr. Eyck). But why one false and not the other 
Nor again does credit Bismarck with the least sincerity the negotia- 
tions which culminated the draft Treaty Schénbrunn and writes 
play-acting Bismarck’s attempt keep the Zollverein open 
Austria. These are matters but certainly have the 
impression that the Zollverein affair Bismarck was genuinely overruled 
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his Prussian colleagues whose ideas were closer the economic facts 
than Bismarck’s Mitteleuropa dreams. Bismarck’s attitude Austria 
was more complex than the traditional version, modernized and well 
presented here, allows. His two greatest achievements were the war with 
Austria and the alliance with not contradictory, but 
complementary and their historical order might easily have been reversed 
(Bismarck thought again war against Austria-Hungary 1889). 
any rate, before proceeding with the second volume, Mr. Eyck might weigh 
Srbik’s view that Bismarck’s aims were those Metternich rather than 
German liberals nationalists. 

The psychological key Bismarck his parentage: was the 
Junker son non-Junker mother, always aspiring become full 
member the class from which his intellectual capacity well his 
birth barred him. His non-Junker brain told him the old order was 
doomed his Junker prejudices determined him preserve it. went 
with the current events order achieve the exact reverse this 
current and some ways achieved it. Hence his flexibility, hence 
his resourcefulness, hence also the subsequent troubles Germany from 
Bismarck’s day our own. These are unpalatable truths for German 
liberal, but Mr. Eyck will have consider them his later volumes 
going write great book. 

last technical criticism. The proper place for notes the foot 
the page false shame relegates them the end the book, then there 
must clear indications the text that note appended. Here the 
notes are concealed the end the book without any connexion with the 
text. This involves unnecessary trouble for the reader and sometimes 
leads one underrate the extent Mr. Eyck’s learning. 
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Dr. whose contributions this subject have 
noticed previous has reprinted, with the title Engelschen 
(1939), his excellent little chapter the English nation’ Antwerp 
1477-1555 from the seventh volume the co-operative Geschiedenis 
van Antwerpen. His researches the civic archives add good deal 
illumination the facts recorded Schanz and the various writers 
the Merchant Adventurers. calculates, for instance, that the 
finishing English cloth Antwerp the middle the sixteenth century 
accounted for per cent. the wholesale price there. tells 
also that not present known what special methods the Antwerp 
cloth-finishers earned their international position. Unlike some other 
writers accepts Guicciardini’s figures for the import English cloths. 


The creation new dioceses may not now constitute aspect the 
Reformation regarding which students are especially curious, yet the 
subject remains worthy investigation disclosing valuable particulars 
ecclesiastical ideas and methods which exerted remarkable and pro- 
longed effect upon both national and local history. The Northampton- 
shire Record Society making notable addition these studies with its 
three volumes Tudor documents, which The Foundation Peterborough 
Cathedral, 1541, the second. comprises the charters foundation 
and endowment the cathedral and bishopric, together with collection 
the various versions the cathedral statutes. Mr. Mellows has 
brought his task editorship unequalled knowledge the manu- 
scripts Peterborough; has provided, quite apart from the texts, 
very useful account the processes achieving this outstanding Henrician 
foundation and general commentary upon the cathedral personnel and 
institutions throughout the Tudor period. Here and there one might have 
expected bolder attack upon the critical problems. the question 
the early development the statutes from the common form, the editor 
adds nothing (p. the generalizations Dr. Hamilton Thompson. 
the whole, however, shall, the completion this series, know 
more about the early history Peterborough Cathedral than about that 


Mr. Alexander Marchant’s detailed and meritorious work, From Barter 
The economic relations Portuguese and Indians the settle- 
ment Brazil, 1500-1580 Johns Hopkins University, 1942), 
covers the period from the discovery Brazil the union the crowns 
Portugal and Spain under Philip II, and divided into three periods. 
The first runs from 1500 1533, during which the Portuguese traded 
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Brazil-wood, guarded the coast against French adventurers who disputed 
the Portuguese claim monopoly. 1533 the king Portugal divided 
the country into dozen captaincies, bestowing certain ruling powers 
the donees who founded settlements and exported the products the soil, 
though they had meet fierce opposition from the natives and further 
French attacks. This system failed owing insufficient capital, Indian 
hostility, and lack common policy. Therefore, 1549, the king sent 
out the first governor-general, and this period Mem great man, 
expelled the French Huguenots who had established themselves the bay 
Rio Janeiro and had the aid Indian auxiliaries, while emigrants 
from Portugal spread along the coast and penetrated a-short distance 
into the interior. 1580 the Portuguese settlers amounted about 
35,000 and for many years their capital was Bahia. Mr. Marchant bases 
his study upon contemporary sources, including letters the Jesuits, who 
were the earliest and always the most successful missionaries, well 
champions the natives against the whites. obtain Brazil-wood, 
which was the most valuable article, the Portuguese had induce the 
Indians gifts trinkets, &c., cut and also carry the heavy logs 
the places shipment, because Brazil lacked beasts burden. Trade 
thus began barter. Unlike the relatively civilized natives Mexico 
and Peru, the Brazilian Indians were primitive folk who lived hunting, 
fishing, and simple many the tribes were cannibals and 
very fierce, while others lived friendly terms with the settlers. the 
donatory period the Portuguese began plant the sugar-cane, and needed 
regular and disciplined labour which the natives were unaccustomed 
the barter system failed and enslavement, which existed already among the 
Indians, was resorted to. Later law King Sebastian March 1570 
forbade it, except just war, but slave raids persisted through the 
following century, often with the connivance the local authorities, 
notwithstanding the efforts the eminent preacher Antonio Vieira and 
his Jesuit brethren Brazil and the Court Lisbon put stop 
them. Finally, the labour problem was solved the importation 
negroes from Africa. remarkable that though both Indians and 
Negroes had their grievances against the Portuguese, they joined with them 
when forces the Dutch West India Co. overran large part north- 
eastern Brazil and helped the war liberation. the sixteenth century 
the royal governors found support the Jesuits, whose policy 
coincide with the public interest, and Mem adopted the colonizing 
plan Father Nobrega (v. Serafim Leite, Broteria, vol. 27, fasc. 
2-3, 1938, Mr. Marchant supplies map Brazil, showing its 
limits according the treaties Tordesillas and Madrid, well list 
and critical description the authorities consulted. 


Very little work Chinese history has been done trained European 
historians. This doubt has been chiefly due linguistic difficulties. 
Distinguished philologians such Pelliot have cleared isolated 
problems, chiefly chronological and geographical, and the late Marcel 
Granet dealt speculatively with the remote past purely sociological 
lines. But the larger movements history have been ignored. Dr. 
Franz Michael’s book The Origin Manchu Rule China (Baltimore 
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Johns Hopkins University, 1942) essentially sweeping preliminary 
study large historical processes, based easily accessible and already 
translated sources. The author has made attempt utilize more than 
fraction what has been written the subject Chinese and Japanese. 
Particularly Japanese, specialist publications the last ten years have 
teemed with studies the period Chinese history with which the 
author deals—the transition between the Ming and Manchu dynasties 
yet the names Naito, Oshibuchi, and other Japanese authorities occur 
nowhere this book. Moreover, the main sources that does use suffer 
from grave defects, having been composed late period the Manchu 
dynasty dynastic propaganda rather than true history. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Michael’s main contention—that the Manchus did not suddenly 
descend upon China horde unorganized nomad horsemen, but 
had already large extent assimilated and adapted Chinese political 
machinery before they carried out their cautious and gradual advance into 


Henderson’s Benefaction (University St. Andrews Library Publica- 
tions No. Henderson, University Press, 1942) the University St. 
Andrews, through Mr. Salmond its Court and Mr. Bushnell 
its Librarian, commemorates the generosity Alexander Henderson the 
greatest the Covenanters’. Three hundred years ago, August 
1642, meeting visitors from the General Assembly the Church, 
Henderson, former student and regent this ancient seat learning, 
give testimonie his thankfulnes and made gift £1000 
‘for perfyteing the hous appointed for the liberarie and for the publick 
schole destinat for the solemne meetinges the Produced 
with difficulty under war-time conditions, this pious tribute comprises 
three chapters, which Mr. Salmond writes two. the first draws 
his abundant local and historical knowledge present picture the 
background Henderson’s life the university, and afterwards parish 
minister Leuchars, some five miles distant. His other chapter, written 
short notice take the place expected contribution authority 
Scottish ecclesiastical history, consists almost entirely tributes 
Henderson extracted from the biographies Aiton (1836) and Orr (1919) 
and other writers. Mr. Bushnell’s sketch the early history the 
libraries the university, necessary for the full appreciation Henderson’s 
gift, original piece research, much based unpublished 
material the university archives. His task easy one; for St. 
Andrews, more like English than Scottish university, consisted 
various colleges, pedagogies, and schools. Each had its library, and 
difficult disentangle their complicated inter-connexions library 
matters, more especially the sites the buildings cannot now identi- 
fied with certainty. The origin these libraries found that 
the priory founded not later than 1144, and four its ancient book presses 
may still seen the wall the ruined cathedral. The first recorded 
attempt found university distinct from college library was made 
1456. the beginning seventeenth century, the combined 
libraries possessed some 500 books. not until this period reached 
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that Mr. Bushnell’s narrative becomes easy follow, for his method 
passing from college college tends defeat main purpose. From 
James (who refounded the library), his family and his courtiers, the 
university received notable, not quite disinterested, gifts books, and 
under Archbishop Gledstanes the erection suitable building was begun. 
died 1615, and three years later the library was roofed. Henderson’s 
timely generosity completed its furnishing, and from this date its growth 
was continuous. the course his sketch, Mr. Bushnell notes many 
points interest, including the wealth the library armorial bindings, 


English readers will welcome Professor Vernadsky’s brief and com- 
pact account the life Bohdan, Hetman Ukraine (Yale University 
Press, 1941), since till now they could know Bohdan Khmelnitsky 
only from the general histories the Ukraine Hrushevsky, Doroshenko, 
and Allen. Professor Vernadsky limits himself biographical account, 
and the social, religious, and political conditions the Ukraine the 
seventeenth century are only briefly sketched and the nature and function- 
ing Polish rule are not analysed. Bohdan Khmelnitsky was undoubtedly 
remarkable man, combining great military and diplomatic abilities, 
though the regular comparison him with Oliver Cromwell has little 
justification. died too early (1657), and, the author’s opinion, had 
lived ten years longer would probably have succeeded ensuring 
the stability the Ukrainian government, spite all disruptive forces 
work either home abroad’. The book described published 
for the Ukrainian National Association’ and may summed re- 
presenting moderate Ukrainian nationalist point view. held 
(justly) that the mid-seventeenth-century Ukrainian revolution would 
have come without Khmelnitsky, but (not convincingly) that was due 
his skilful leadership that Ukrainian nation was created, rather 
re-created. Once had definitely broken with Poland, the break for 
him was final, contrast with the fatal veering his successors Vyhovsky 
and Mazepa. further held that Khmelnitsky’s part bringing about 
union between Ukraine and Great Russia was justified the foundation 
his policy was sound was only the superstructure, which not 
but his successors were the architects, that went wrong’. This 
somewhat obscure, and not explained any discussion the nature 
the 1654 treaty Peveyaslavl. described union, though 
Professor Vernadsky considers that might have been possible safe- 
guard the provisions the treaty and thereby retain the national state 
that Khmelnitsky founded. criticizes particular the failure the 
later Hetmans join hands with the Don Cossacks against Muscovy 
during the revolts Stenka Razin and Bulavin. admits, nevertheless, 
that the union with Great Russia ‘had its positive benefits for the 
Ukrainian Two appendixes give the texts, translation, the 
petition the Cossacks Tsar Alexis and his replies March 1654 (in 
the genuine version comprising eleven articles, not the draft form 
fourteen articles which was the one that received currency the Ukraine 
the time), and the charter April 1654 Tsar Alexis his 
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the Zaporozhian Host. For most readers the absence any map will 
seriously felt. page the khan the Crimean Tatars described 
bringing 50,000 horsemen join fact brought 
25,000 would have been large muster for the Tatars. page 100 
the date the birth Tsar Alexis given 1615: should 1629. 


Mr. Rae Blanchard’s edition The Correspondence Richard Steele 
(Oxford University Press, 1941) characteristic example the pains- 
taking, accurate, and well-informed work the modern school American 
editors. Since the re-publication 1809, enlarged, Nichols’s Epistolary 
Correspondence Sir Richard Steele, originally issued 1787, there had 
been attempt incorporate one publication all Steele’s letters 
collected Nichols with the letters from Steele, amounting some 
200 more, since brought light. Mr. Blanchard has rendered service 
lovers Steele well historians his period this exhaustive 
volume, which incorporates all the letters brought light others since 
1809, well good many discovered Mr. Blanchard himself. His 
elaborate notes, identifying allusions, and many cases hitherto obscure 
correspondents Steele, are scholarly exactitude and most illuminating 
the period and Steele himself. The only identification have noted 
certainly erroneous page (Letter 36). The letter uncertain 
date, and signed ‘Stanhope’, whom Mr. Blanchard assumes 
James Stanhope, the soldier and statesman, while conjectures that the 
date James Stanhope certainly never signed Stanhope 
until became peer 1717, while the substance the letter, alluding 
the writer’s deafness and efforts poetry, make almost certain that 
the letter was written Philip Dormer Stanhope, who had the courtesy 
title Lord Stanhope from 1713 till became Earl Chesterfield 
the substance the letter, too, suggests that was not written 
before 1713 when was still only nineteen. But this the only slip 
have discovered, while general his notes the letters and identifications 
obscure correspondents are inestimable value. examples Mr. 
scholarly exposition, the long note pages 466-7 explaining 
Steele’s close relations with the duke Marlborough, and his notes 
Steele’s quarrel with his former patron the duke Newcastle for revoking 
his patent for Drury Lane Theatre are admirable. Altogether this new, 
enlarged edition Steele’s correspondence with his second wife and with 
all his manifold patrons and dependents serves increase our affection 
for this charming and most unpractical writers and men affairs. 


Vauxhall Gardens from the days Pepys their decline the nine- 
teenth century and belated end 1859 are worthy monograph. Mr. 
Southworth’s Gardens: chapter the social history 
England (Columbia University Press, 1941), agreeable sketch the 
principal changes which the gardens underwent, involving series trans- 
formations through the period Arne’s songs, the Grand Concert and the 
Cascade that Bell’s Ethiopian Minstrels and the Grand American 
Bowling Saloon. This aspect urbanization and democratization 
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which losses inevitably outweighed gains. The origin the book was 


the discovery two collections five volumes the Bodleian, 
and even more valuable collection the Theatre Collection Harvard 
University Library. thus well based documentary sources, but 
though there are footnotes, references are not given: Too often writer 
attempts give weight fragile matter excessive documentation, and 
not wish party continuation such practice. The present 
bibliography will value those who are interested the London 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries for that possible value that 
long is’ (p. 187). Unlike most writers monographs, Mr. 
Southworth tends underrate the potential significance and value 
his subject. The book, like the bibliography, falls between two stools, 
over-specialized for those who want background the novels and 
essays the period (for whom primarily intended) and less 
value than might the serious student variety fields. 
Vauxhall importance the history music and musical apprecia- 
tion England, and surely interest the historian taste. 
For instance, the early appearance Gothic decoration and ornament 
combined with Chinoiserie and vague orientalism seems have been 


those who have written some length the Brighton 


Pavilion. The Grand Gothic Orchestra Vauxhall was opened the 
surprisingly early date 1735 (p. 43). 1742 there was low elegant 
temple with elaborate roof (the upper part resembling medieval 
German chalice (p. 38). seems Horace Walpole’s three 
categories Strawberry Hill Gothic, the cathedral, castle, and collegiate 
styles were anticipated what may called Vauxhall, 
carpenter’s Gothic, which the passing whim fashion expressed. 
The careers Gye and Bish, who ran the Gardens from 1821 1840, are 
interest the student economic history. They were speculative 
entrepreneurs variety fields, all based advertisement the most 
intensive kind. should noted that both became members Parlia- 
ment. should also noted that the parson Bate the Vauxhall 
Affray identical with the Sir Henry Bate Dudley who included with 
the Gardens. Without criticizing the bibliography 
detail, three omissions relating Vauxhall are worth noting: Austin 
Dobson’s essay Vignettes, pamphlet Wroth 
Vauxhall tickets, and Leslie and Taylor’s Life and Times Sir Joshua 
Reynolds which gives list Hayman’s Vauxhall paintings. The illustra- 
regretted that there are not many more, especially are told that 
there are many prints among the two collections. Reproductions are 
documents value and deserve careful identification. The nine plates 


are excellently reproduced that most cases the original publication 


line legible, but this does not apply all, and conspicuously not the 
undated plate page 20, styled Many readers will know that 
famous print after Rowlandson, containing many portraits and 


1W. Lewis, Three Tours Through London the Years 1748, 1776, 1797, 
(1941), 111. 
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Conditions the Pennsylvania frontier the middle eighteenth 
century are somewhat exceptional interest because the conflict 
policies was most marked, some the most important events took place 
there, and some the most remarkable characters played part them. 
Among the minor characters was one James Burd, Scot who arrived 
Philadelphia young man commence merchant and, being 
evidently poor man business, drifted into soldiering and the other 
miscellaneous activities the frontier. His career studied Mrs. 
Lily Lee Nixon James Frontier Defender, 
University Pennsylvania Press, 1941), one series Pennsylvania 
Lives’. She has evidently exploited some interesting records Burd’s 
private and business but the value the result much impaired, 
not only her dispensing altogether with particular references (which 
may have been the design the editors the series), but still more 
her habit supplementing the evidence the documents her own 
conjectures the state mind, surroundings, appearance, &c., the 
principal characters. consequence often impossible for the reader 
tell where evidence ends and conjecture begins. The most valuable 
part the book consists the chapters Burd’s experiences builder 
roads and forts the French and Indian wars: these chapters Burd 
allowed speak for himself greater degree than the rest the 
book, and fact was the most important episode hiscareer. 


very galling trial, and clearly the member the Hohenzollern family 
who the subject Professor Easum’s work (Prince Henry Prussia, 
Wisconsin University Press, 1942) was that frame mind. 
Frederick brother and one his chief subordinates the Seven Years’ 
War likely remain known, even Professor Easum inclined 
rate his generalship higher than most historians do. subsequently 
played fairly prominent part the negotiations resulting the first 
Poland, transaction which clearly prided himself 
(cf. 293), and must bear some share the responsibility for Russia’s 
desertion her allies the Peace Basle 1795 and for giving France 
something like Germany after that. Professor 
picture him far from attractive something dilettante, interested 
literature, music and landscape gardening, was true Hohenzollern 
politically, unscrupulous, ever ready point out opportunities robbing 
his neighbour. may have lacked something Frederick’s enterprise, 
determination, and readiness run risks, but otherwise differed but 
little from the more famous brother, whom was bitterly jealous. 
Frederick’s treatment him may have left something desired but, 
the brothers’ relations were often strained, Henry’s jealousy, his prone- 
ness take offence and his resentment when his advice was ignored 
rejected were even more responsible. clearly felt that his services 
were undervalued and insufficiently acknowledged was always com- 
plaining that was being left with inferior troops, insufficient numbers 
for the tasks assigned them, more than once went off sulk 
play the part Achilles his tent and was always ready lend ear 
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those who found useful flatter him criticizing his brother. 
judge him soldier not too easy, and Professor Easum does not seem 
possess the grasp strategy and tactics needed make his book really 
helpful. does not seem appreciate how fortunate Henry, like 
Frederick, was his opponents, nor does seem realize the dangers 
and weakness the dispersion which Henry favoured. Clausewitz, 
whom Professor Easum would have done well read, defends Prince 
Henry’s adoption the system, force spread out widely, weak 
everywhere and strong nowhere, the ground (vol. ii, 301) that 
knew his but one wonders how Henry would have fared had 
been faced Loudon with the free hand take the offensive that 
commander was steadfastly denied. Prince Henry after all was far 
more the school his opponents than his brother, being apt evade 
decision rather than seek out the bloody solution the crisis’. 
his one successful battle, Freiberg, October 1762, was again flattered 
having mainly face that most inefficient forces, the Army the 
Empire, and there nothing Professor account his campaigns 
justify rating Prince Henry second only Frederick among the 
commanders the day (p. 8), verdict which cannot maintained 
the face the records Loudon Frederick Brunswick. Ferdinand 
Brunswick’s campaigns provide Professor with the opportunity 
making several bad errors. treats that commander’s forces 
they were part the Prussian Army (pp. 40, 158), showing clearly 
that has not read Ferdinand’s dispatches! which invariably 
writes himself George Your Majesty’s General’ and calls his 
troops Your Majesty’s Army’. Anglo-German’ they certainly were, 
but after 1757 Frederick left the defence his Rhineland and Westphalian 
provinces force maintained England, which only tiny fraction 
ever were Prussians, and even they were recalled after Kunersdorf. One 
not surprised therefore find the old fallacies repeated about England 
Frederick; surely Professor knows why England did 
not retain Guadeloupe and Martinique 1763. too prone look 
things through Frederick’s spectacles, apply different standards his 
negotiations with his enemies and and though does admit that 
Prince Henry had sense German his whole attitude 
Prussia and Austria taken from those German historians the 
nineteenth century who discovered that German mission’ 
dates back the Great Elector’s receipt French subsidies. Minor errors 
and inaccuracies are not infrequent, for example the British subsidy 
Prussia 1799 was £50,000 per mensem, not (p. 356) per annum, but more 
serious blemish the inadequacy the only map provided for the 
campaigns, the details which impossible follow without more and 
better maps and plans. 


There tradition civil and political liberalism Maryland which 
embodied its proud self-evaluation, The Free State’. tradi- 
tion noblesse oblige going back the early Calverts, the Lloyds, and the 
Carrolls, strengthened the compromise attitude derived from the 


1§.P. 87, the Public Record Office. 
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religious problems attendant upon the Consequently, 
the history the American Revolution Maryland is, the one hand, 
readily understood movement for the fulfilment eighteenth-century 
the other, rendered perplexing the social 
conservatism which was another feature this same cultured, gentry 
government. There was balance, reserve Maryland society which 
was seemingly incompatible with reform revolutionary methods. 
the background this dilemma (so painfully evident all revolutions) 
Professor Charles Albro Barker has given the most scholarly, thorough 
attention The Background the Revolution Maryland [Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany xxxviii], (New Haven: Yale University -Press, 
1940). Indeed, may said have worked out his account the 
best manner yet sympathetic, enlightened but not 
radical. His topics are broad and discursive life and thought economic 
stresses the anti-proprietary movement, &c. his careful summary all 
such factors are interwoven, although the ideals the gentlemen the 
lower house’ opposing proprietary prerogatives are perhaps the most 
emphasized. Tendencies derived from experience, the class 
struggle the spirit, are deemed little immediate import- 
ance. economic side, only the frequently depressed condition the 
tobacco trade accorded serious influence the imperial trade structure 
whole not condemned from the colonial viewpoint. Neither the 
unbalance the trade with Great Britain nor the development new 
business other directions created attitude Maryland unfavourable 
the structure and purpose the old colonial system’ (p. 
smuggling was virtually unknown until the eve revolt.. There are, 
therefore, explanations this account, only the recognition 
enlightened gentlemen conforming the English ideal parliamentary 
government. The difference between Council and House shown 
unrelated difference based interest land. two types 
landholders seated the upper house, the owners very great and 
moderately large estates, were also seated the lower house, though 
different (p. 182). One difficulty with- Maryland’s revolu- 
tionary history the scarcity biographical materials. Personality 
influence therefore necessarily undervalued. This particularly un- 
fortunate regard newspaper editors, Protestant preachers, and other 
belligerently minded persons not the country gentlemen group. Some 
generalizations the origins radicalism the temperament persons 
this type, however, might have been attempted the basis the 
general American scene. Similarly, the work Gould the rise 
Baltimore Town and the Susquehanna Valley region might have furnished 
more vigorous approach the matter economic change and dislocation 
(e.g. Annapolis). marked feature this volume its institutional 
character. preparing the manuscript over period years, the author 
acknowledges several academic grants, and the volume honoured its 
publication Yale memorial fund. This becoming commonplace 
the best American historical scholarship. results reserved and 
studied judgements, lacking the coloration interpretative enthusiasm. 
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his Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism, 1820 1827 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1941), which was awarded the Thirlwall Prize 1939, 
Mr. Brock covers good deal ground familiar close students 
the period, but has nevertheless produced useful and comprehensive 
study the last years Lord Liverpool’s premiership. Though Liver- 
pool’s ministry was second duration only those Walpole and Pitt, 
himself fell into almost complete obscurity. Yet had extra- 
ordinarily wide range administrative experience and considerable 
knowledge financial and economic matters was competent parlia- 
mentary speaker and debater and man great integrity, and dis- 
played remarkable skill keeping together somewhat discordant party. 
His name tended forgotten partly because did not generally initiate 
policy and was content follow other people’s views, partly because was 
overshadowed the cabinet more brilliant and ambitious colleagues. 
too far his praise him. completely balanced view must take into ac- 
count not only the last years the premiership, with its striking successes, 
but also the first five years after the Peace, record lost opportunities. 
Lack space precludes comment some Mr. Brock’s statements, 
especially chapter iv, but one would like make brief reference the 
assertion page that Liverpool’s time was unnecessary invite 
every cabinet minister cabinet dinner. The only evidence cited 
support startling statement letter Buckingham’s Memoirs 
the Court George IV, 398, which Charles Wynn complained, says 
Mr. Brock, that was not invited the cabinet dinners’. The 
passage, not actually quoted, follows: have all been town 
now for more than week, and never have seen anything any them 
cabinet. one dinner have been asked since the conclusion 
the session, excepting one the beginning September Robinson’s 
Wynn’s undated letter was obviously written towards the end the long 
parliamentary recess when cabinet meetings were most infrequent, and the 
dinners which was not invited cannot have been cabinet dinners. 
regrettable that Mr. Brock’s military service prevented adequate 
revision the book; there are some slips which, more favourable 
circumstances, would doubtless have corrected. these the following 
may noticed here. Perceval was assassinated 11, not May 1812 
(p.18). Grampound was disfranchised 1821, not 38). Sidmouth 
retired from the cabinet 1824, not 1825 (p. 60). Maryborough was not 
dismissed from the cabinet (p. 61); was persuaded resign and was 
amply recompensed. Mr. Brock suggests that Sir William Knighton 
aimed nothing higher than the rank privy councillor did, fact, 
aspire the office chancellor the duchy Lancaster, which was some- 
times cabinet rank (p. 63). Only Charles Wynn, the Grenvilles, says 
Mr. Brock, was given office (p. 79). This contradicts statement page 
cabinet office meant. November 1820 says, the government 
the king’s favour [and] majority both (p. 108). 
The statement rightly contradicted page 121 and again page 123 
was known that the government did not possess the confidence the 
king Canning’s friend Charles Ellis did not take 1814 (p. 127). 
Lord Hertford resigned office before, not after, George IV’s coronation 
141). Hansard had reporter 1824, nor for many years after 
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(p. 198). page 216 stated that the value our corn imports 
during the years 1811 was the correct figure 
and the 1813 committee recommended duty half 
crown, not shillings, when the price wheat was between 105s. 2d. 
and 135s. 2d. (p. 216). The 1815 corn bill passed the commons 245 
77, not 218 (p. 219). not correct say that every detail 
the corn bill was arranged, when parliament met February 1827 
(p. and Wellington’s amendment that bill was carried June, 
not March (p. 227). Lord Francis Conyngham was never Canning’s 
private secretary (p. 249). The Supplementary Wellington Despatches 
end 1818, not 1820, and the last series begins 1820, not 1821 (p. 294). 
Courtenay was not the head’ the Board Control 
(p. 49); the secretary was not civil servant but politician. 


Dr. Oscar Handlin has chosen social history theme great interest, 
Boston’s Immigrants, 1790-1865: study Acculturation (Harvard 
University Press, 1941). Boston, the period covered was, American 
standards, growing slowly was remarkably stable its social structure 
and its immigration was overwhelmingly from one source, Ireland. The 
Irish immigrants entered society which had only room for them the 
bottom, even they had been equipped rise—which most them were 
not. They were the lowest economic stratum, even below the free Negroes. 
great American city has the melting-pot worked more slowly than 
modern Boston, and Dr. Handlin’s book casts very valuable new light 
the origin politico-cultural situation that still abnormal. 
thorough and its author has been industrious; that has reaped 
the reward which comes pioneer who uses industry and objectivity. 
But book that nevertheless disappointing. Part the disappoint- 
ment comes from the too ambitious character Dr. Handlin’s scheme. 
His main theme Irish immigration and would have been wiser 
had confined himself it. His remarks the Germans and other 
immigrant groups are thin. (We are not given clear enough picture 
what sections Germany they came from; not unimportant the 
history immigration into what now, with the possible exception 
New Orleans, the most Catholic great American cities.) But Dr. 
Handlin’s weakness his very slight knowledge the Irish background. 
doubt has got up’, but the hoc character his preparation 
not only revealed the conflation Henry and Strongbow into 
Strongbow, Sassenach King England’. (Why Henry Anjou 
for Ireland (or Erin).) historian who can write Ulster and Tyrone 
(p. 55) obviously mere sojourner Irish history. This weakness 
seriously affects the value his book. Dr. Handlin quote 
representative Irish-Catholic opinion Boston school-book published 
Dublin generation before, under the Protestant title Mrs. Trimmer’s 
Charity School Spelling Book’ (p. 135). Still more regretted the 
weakness that comes from taking too seriously the clerical spokesmen 
the Irish reader this book will get from any clear idea 
the constant friction between the nationalists and the hierarchy which 
was constant feature Irish life the nineteenth century and which 
was reflected Irish life America. What Brownson and the Boston 
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Pilot said about the sin rebellion was not necessarily what the Irishman 
the streets Dublin Boston thought. was certainly not what 
John Boyle O’Reilly thought, and was become editor the Pilot, 
despite the denunciations the Fenians Cardinal Cullen and other ad- 
herents the policy Pius This the basic weakness very useful 
book. But has remediable faults another kind. The reader may not 
realize that John Mitchel 1850 had not retired the rusticity 
but was actually state prisoner Van Diemen’s Land. 


Thomas D’Arcy McGee did not accept cabinet post ‘from the 


English’ but from the Canadians, and Thomas Francis Meagher spelt his 
name that way and not (p. 144). For page 145 
one must, presumably, read Naples’ (not unimportant distinction 
the And one would like know what grounds Dr. Handlin 
has for his assertion that the Boston Irish voted for Buchanan and 
(p. 214). Their only chance voting for Douglas was 1860. 
Why.did they not follow Ben Butler and vote for Breckinridge 


The appendixes the Report the Public Archives Canada for the 
Year 1940 (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1941) contain documents some 
topical interest. The militia laws and regulations from 1651 1777 will 
attract more attention to-day than they would have done five years ago. 
The long list, including many French names, subscribers British 
war funds 1798-1802, shows that imperial sentiment was not merely 
growth the later nineteenth century and the loan the United States, 
then the very verge war with France, captured French guns and 
1876 shot 1798 piquant example early collaboration between Great 
Britain and the United States. The appendix the Report for 1941 (ibid. 
King’s Printer, 1942) resumes the calendaring transcriptions from the 
series (Series the Canadian archives), interrupted long ago 
1902. The present report contains few documents 1837, but most 
are 1838 and 1839. The more important these Lower Canada dis- 
patches and other papers are already fairly well known, but the calendar 
will useful for reference. The archives have also published The Oakes 
Collection New Documents Lahontan concerning Canada and Newfound- 
land (ibid.: King’s Printer, 1940). These date from 1696, and Mr. 
Lanctot, his editorial introduction, gives reasons for thinking that they 
were delivered William Blathwayt Holland that year. The Baron 
Lahontan was restless, undisciplined character, and the two pieces, 
abrégé instructif des affaires Canada’ and plan, plans, for 
capturing Quebec and Placentia are written rather breathless style. 
But the detail, not outstanding novelty, fresh and interesting and 
certainly justifies publication. 


The Treaty Washington, 1871: study imperial history 
(Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1941), Mr. Goldwin Smith has described 
the implications Canadian external relations. Sir John Macdonald, 
prime minister the newly formed federation Canada (1867), was 
appointed member the joint treaty commission the Imperial 
government settle numerous disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States. The appointment was recognition the federation and 
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its particular interest Canadian-American disputes, notably the 
Atlantic fisheries. Mr. Smith tends under-estimate the political problems 
young federation and the divergent regional interests the Maritimes 
the fisheries from those the St. Lawrence. Significantly does not 
include his extensive bibliography, Masters, The Reciprocity 
Treaty 1854 (London, 1937), although his book logical continuation 
that volume. The role Sir John Macdonald continually refusing 
accept proposed arrangements for the handling the fisheries the 
annoyance his fellow commissioners, and eventually the point where 
was compelled recede from his position the Imperial government 
not only enabled him secure great advantages from Great 
from the United States, but also strengthen his political influence 
Canada. this provided pattern for Canada the solution 
difficulties between Canada, the United States, and Great Britain. One 
forcefully reminded the comment Ambassador Whitelaw Reid 
President Theodore Roosevelt letter June 1906 The truth seems 
that our relations with England are far greater importance 
than those with Germany—there being more points issue, more chances 
friction and greater difficulty almost every question that arises 
account the irresponsibility and exacting temper Canadian politicians 
(Royal Cortissoz, The Life Whitelaw Reid (London, 1921), ii. 
emphasis the work Macdonald has involved distortion the position 
the United States. Concentration newspaper material and political 
oratory does not suggest the lack interest evident letter Charles 
Francis Adams, Really who was Alabama? and what did claim ?’. 
The book important throwing new light Macdonald’s political 
astuteness, and emphasizes the place Canadian interest relations 
between the United States and Great Britain and the importance that 
interest compelling Canadian party groups concentrate external 
affairs means dominating domestic affairs over long periods. 
careful appraisal the constitutional problems involved would have added 
its value. 


vol. lvii, pp. 469-73. 
Professor Powicke writes 


Cam has pointed out that the erroneous date, 1252, given 
Stubbs the writ watch and ward 1242 was noted 
Vincent his Lancashire Lay Subsidies, published 1893 for the Record 
Society for Lancashire and Cheshire, pp. correction was 
mentioned Adams his Council and Courts Anglo-Norman 
England, 328. Miss Cam verified Adams’s references and, her dis- 
cussion the hundred police and military unit (The Hundred and 
the Hundred Rolls, 189), called attention the error enshrined the 
Select Charters. regret that overlooked these anticipations own 
correction when wrote the note published this Review the number 
for October, 1942.’ 
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